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DE    MONTFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Would  you  permit  me,  my  dear 
Madame  de  St.  Jule,  to  look  once 
more  at  that  last  trick," — said  De 
Montford  to  his  fair  partner.  *'  I 
much  question  if  the  laws  of  the  game 
entitle  you  so  to  do/' — politely  replied 
a  gentleman  who  was  playing  against 
them. 

**  But  I  will,  if  I  choose,  look  at 
it," — indignantly    retorted    Frederick, 

VOL.     III.  B 


wbose  impetuosity  and  warmth  of 
temper  have  undergone  no  diminution 
since  we  last  parted  from  him,— 
'*What!"  he  continued,  **  am  I  to 
he  told  how  to  play  whist  by  a  ras- 
cally Frenchman  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Brogard,  to  whom  this 
insulting  speech  was  addressed,  rose 
as  he  heard  it,  from  the  table :  and 
placing  himself  in  an  erect  position, 
similar  to  that  which  commences  the 
minuet  de  la  cour,  struck  three  times 
with  the  expanded  palm  of  his  right 
hand  upon  his  left  bosom; — then, 
seizing  his  chapeau  bras  from  the 
sofa,  and  with  deliberate  calmness 
adjusting  it  upon  his  frowning  tem- 
ples, resumed  his  former  attitude  and 
again  smote  thrice  upon  his  breast ; — 
then,  drawing  forth  his  tabaiihre,  re- 
freshed his  nasal  organs  with  a  pinch 
of  it's  contents,   brushed    away   from 
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his  frill  some  dusty  particles  whidi 
the  negligence  of  his  finger  and  thumb 
had  permitted  to  fall  tliereon,  and 
slowly  replaced  the  box  in  his  pocket ; 
— once  more  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  heart; — and  then,  with  three  digni- 
fied flourishes,  rested  it  upon  the 
studded  hilt  of  a  rapier  by  hh  side. 
*'  Scelerat  ! — si  i)ous  netiez  pas  pri- 
sonnier  !'*  He  at  length  exclaimed— 
and  paused. 

During  these  several  expressive 
evolutions,  our  hero  had  possessed 
himself  of  that  truly  English  and  ex-» 
cellent  weapon,  the  poker ;  and  was 
preparing  to  make  the  utmost  use  of 
it  which  his  military  skill  and  personal 
endowments  enabled  him  to  do. — 
**  It  is  fortunate  for  you,  Mr.  French- 
man, that  I  am  a  prisoner,"  replied 
lie,  with  a  taunting  sneer,  *^  or  1  ra- 
ther suspect  that  you  would  be  in  a 
£  2 
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bad  way."  And,  brandishing  this 
formidable  weapon,  he  advanced,  at 
these  words,  to  the  attack. 

A  faint  scream  from  Madame  de  St. 
Jule,  caused  him  for  a  moment  to 
halt ;  and,  looking  around  he  now 
first  perceived  that  his  beautiful 
partner,  overcome  with  emotions  of 
terror  and  alarm,  had  fainted  away, 
and  was  reclining  insensible  on  the 
arm  of  a  sofa:  in  a  position  that  at 
once  brought  into  view  every  beauty  of 
her  seraph-like  figure,  and  might  have 
excited  the  liveliest  feelings  of  com- 
passion in  a  mind  much  more  phleg- 
matic than  was  Frederick  de  Mont* 
ford's. 

This  sight  effected  upon  our  hero 
immediately  what  Napoleon's  imperial 
guard  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
task  to  accomplish ; — it  at  once  dis^. 
armed   him.      And   rushing   towards 


the  fair  sufferer,  he  encircled  her  in- 
animate frame  in  his  arms,  and  used 
every  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  life 
and  sense.  The  form  and  face  of 
Caroline  de  St.  Jule,  were,  in  truth, 
such  as,  at  any  time  and  in  any 
bosom,  would  have  created  very 
troublesome  sensations :  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  and  on  such  a  tem- 
per as  Frederick's,  they  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  tumultuous  pa- 
roxysms of  phrensy.  Her  palhd  coun- 
tenance was  supported  by  his  arm, 
and  the  golden  tresses  of  her  dishevelled 
hair,  escaped  from  the  silken  braid  that 
confined  them,  floated  upon  the  ground 
in  luxuriant  negligence;  her  languid 
eyes,  though  dim  and  robbed  of  half 
their  wonted  lustre,  still  shot  from  be- 
neath their  jetty  lashes,  trembling  beams 
of  love  and  tenderness  ;  and  every  sob 
that  convulsed  her  snow-white  bosom 
b3 


served  but  to  heighten  charms  '  for 
which  a  monarch  might  have  sighed.' 

"  Will  not  one  of  you  Frenchmen,''^ 
roared  De  Montford,  taking  his  eyes 
for  a  moment  from  the  lovely  burthen 
he  supported,—*'  will  no  one  go  for 
assistance? — or  must  1  resign  this 
celestial  creature  to  the  floor  whilst  I 
procure  it  myself?" 

The  Frenchman  who  had  caused  this 
tumult,  finding  his  antagonist  thus  em- 
ployed, took  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  safe  and  honourable  retreat — **  Ca- 
vaher  !"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  with 
ineffable  dignity,  as  if  about  to  confer 
an  obligation,  *'you  are  favoured  by 
fortune.  The  fainting  of  that  woman 
alone  prevents  my  taking  dreadful 
vengeance  on  the  wretch  that  has 
dared  to  apply  the  term  '  poUsson'  to 
Theodore  de  Brogard."  And,  hav- 
ing satisfied,    with  this  gasconade  and 


another  pinch  of  siiutf,  liis  wounded 
feehngs,  he  stalked  majestically  out 
of  the  room :  and  I  am  told  at  the 
next  Sunday's  mass  was  observed  to 
join  in  the  Te  Deiim  with  uncommon 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  this  last 
speech  of  Monsieur  de  Brogard  had 
very  nearly  proved  fatal  both  to  Fre- 
derick's gallantry  and  Madame  de 
St.  Jule's  support  from  him  :  in  truth, 
I  believe,  that  the  latter's  person  was 
at  one  time  half  way  to  it's  mother 
earth;  but  a  glance  at  the  falling 
countenance  recalled  our  hero's  polite- 
ness, ere  it  reached  the  ground,  and 
at  once  checked  his  rising  indignation. 
And  he  contented  himself  with  denoun- 
cing future  vengeance  on  the  audacious 
being  that  had  presumed  thus  to  ad- 
dress him  ;  permitting  him  for  this 
B  4 
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lime  to  escape  unpunished  and    un- 
liiolested. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  vanished 
at  the  commencement  of  this  fray : 
the  sight  of  the  poker  in  such  hands 
having  produced  an  effect  upon  their 
nerves  which  communicated  itself 
forthwith  to  their  organs  of  speed,  and 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  less  danger- 
ous amusement :  and  De  Montford 
was  left  alone  with  the  lifeless  form  of 
la  belle  Caroline  still  in  his  embrace* 
By  one  of  those  singular  pieces  of 
good  fortune,  however,  which  some- 
times occur  when  young  ladies  faint, 
or  pretend  to  faint,  (and  my  old  grand- 
mamma told  me  that  they  can  do  both 
on  occasions,)  the  fa u  one  required  no 
restoratives  to  bring  her  back  to  her 
senses.  For  scarcely  had  Monsieur  de 
Brogard    quitted    the   apartment  ere 
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she  began  to  display  symptoms  of 
returning  animation ;  and  those  two 
little  radiant  oracles,  (who,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  poets,  play  all  sorts  of  pranks, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  those 
of  us  poor  simple  men, )  were  cast 
upwards  on  the  countenance  of  De 
Montford,  as  he  knelt  enraptured 
over  her,  with  that  sort  of  expression 
in  them  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
me  to  attempt  a  description  of; — a 
species  of  look  which  takes  the  liberty 
of  going  directly  to  the  heart ;  and, 
like  the  serjeant-at-arms  in  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster's  house,  not  con- 
tent with  creating  uproar  and  confu- 
sion indescribable  therein,  places  the 
owner  m  disgraceful  bondage,  whence 
nothing  has  power  to  extricate  him. 

In  truth,  these  two  cases  strike  me  as 
singularly  similar:  for  which  of  those 
judges,  who  preside  in  the  courts  that 
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have  the  management  of  the  soul,  will 
grant  a  habeas,  or  otherwise  release, 
a  poor  wretch,  when  Love  (that  active 
serjeant-at-arms  to  the  ladies)  has  once 
taken  him  into  custody  ? — Will  Rea- 
son ? — will  Reflection  ? — or  even,  will 
Religion,  (the  most  powerful  of  all,) 
do  so,  when  applied  to  ? — No  !  like 
the  ermine-covered  ornaments  of 
Westminster  Hall,  they  shake  their 
heads,  and  unanimously  allow  that 
the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  like  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  not  to  be  called  into  question; — 
**  For,"  say  they,  **  attempt  to  define 
either  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  at 
once;  unsupported  by  equity  or  com- 
mon sense."  The  wretch  therefore, 
whom  Satan  pulls  into  either  of  these 
forlorn  situation?,  has  nothing  to  do 
hut  tamely  to  endure  his  lot,  until  the 
end  of  the  session,  or  the  twitches  of  a 
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lingering  consumptwn,  put  an  end  to 
his  calamity; — or,  if  be  is  in  luck, 
until  an  apology  in  the  one  case, 
or  a  gracious  smile  in  the  other, 
reinstates  him  in  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  to  tell  the 
reader  who  all  the^e  people  we  have 
been  talking  about  are,  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  situations  in  which  they 
have  just  been  placed.  We  begin  of 
course  with  the  la^iy. 

Caroline  de  St.  Jule  had  just  reach- 
ed her  twentieth  year,  and  was  already 
a  widow.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  killed  her  husband,  >,  (who  was 
foolish  enough  to  fall  into  tb.at  scrape, 
with  regard  to  her,  which  I  have 
abo^  been  descanting  on ;  and,  as 
pity  formed  no  part  in  the  lady's  com- 
position, was  permitted  to  remain  in 
Cupid's  custodi/.  even  after  she  was 
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united  to  him;) — but  tbe  commoo 
report  of  Paris  certainly  was,  that  the 
consumption,  to  which  Monsieur  de 
St.  Jule  fell  a  victim,  originated  in 
the  bad  temper  and  heart- piercing 
indifference  of  his  wife;  who  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  that  she  considered 
marriage  as  not  at  all  incompatible 
with  a  httle  gallantry:  and  he,  poor 
man !  not  being  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  and  very  much  in  love, 
suffered  this  conduct  to  (what  we 
English  should  call)  xvorry  him  to 
death. 

Assuredly,  she  was  as  handsome  as 
any  thing  on  earth  could  be :  and^ 
having  early  in  life  had  this  fact 
proved  quite  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
she  resolved  to  do  as  much  misftiief, 
with  the  formidable  weapon  intrusted 
to  her  by  Nature,  as  any  to  which  the 
tjiost  determined  foe  to  our  species  could 
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have  incited  her.     In  short,  she  was  a 
character    that    few    young   persons 
would   credit   the    existence  of,    but 
which  old  folks,  (like  my  grand-mam- 
ma and  myself,)  very  well  know  is  not 
confined  alone  to  Paris  ;  but   is   to  be 
met  with,  on  some  occasions,  in  even 
this   land   of  liberty   and    perfection. 
Her  sole  amusement,  her  every  thought 
and   wish,  and    hope,  and   idea,   cen- 
tered  in   one   object, — and    that,  the 
most   effectual   method  of  attracting 
the  admiration  of  our  sex;  and,   hav- 
ing so   attracted    it,    placing  the  poor 
miserable  being  she  had  entrapped  on 
a  bed  of  torture,   compared    to  which 
Ravailliac's   cross-examinations  were 
amusing     exercise.      Who     had    the 
genuine  spirit   of    tyranny    so   inter- 
woven  in    her   frame,    so    mixed    up 
with  her  very  essence,    that    felicity 
was  a  stranger  to  her  excepting  when 
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indulging  it.  Constitutionally  wan- 
ton, yet  mentally  cold — incapable  of 
Nature's  warmth,  and  yet  a  slave  to 
every  degrading  appetite  and  passion 
— briefly,  a  prostitute  in  person,  but  a 
monk  in  heart  and  disposition. 

De  Montford  has  already  stated, 
that  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Paris 
was,  to  be  looked  at  by  it's  Sovereign  ; 
whose  curiosity  had  been  excited  from 
the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the 
young  prisoner's  prowess  and  exploits 
whilst  in  arms  against  him.  That 
Sovereign  being  now  absent  on  one  of 
his  wonted  expeditions  to  the  territo- 
ries of  his  neighbours;  amusing  himself, 
in  his  usual  good-humoured  way,  with 
dethroning  their  kings,  burning  their 
villages,  and  butchering  their  inhabi- 
tants, Frederick  was  permitted  to 
remain  at  Paris,  on  his  parole,  though 
ciosely  watched  until  the  emperor's  re- 
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turn.  The  letters,  with  whicli  the 
Marquis  de  Savignac  had  suppHed 
him,  introduced  him  at  once  into  the 
society  of  all  the  affluent  and  respect- 
able in  the  Gallic  metropolis.  Even 
in  their  present  degraded  and  degene- 
rate condition,  the  French  nation  have 
not  quite  lost  sight  of  that  chivalric 
politeness  and  attention  which  valour 
claims,  and  ought  ever  to  receive,  from 
it's  enemy,  although  in  captivity;  and 
which  once  so  characterized  and 
distinguished  this  enslaved  people. 
Every  one  was  ambitious  of  paying 
to  Colonel  De  Montford  that  respect 
and  civility  to  which  his  merit  as  a 
soldier  so  justly  entitled  him;  and  lie 
M'as  every  where  received  more  as  a 
friend  than  a  prisoner. 

The  French  ladies,  apt  to  consider 
the  personal  endowments  of  their  male 
acquaintance,    more    than    even    the 
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English  ladies,  (and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal,)  surveyed  with  rapture  the 
manly  appearance  and  singularly  hand- 
some person  of  our  hero :  and  to 
make  a  conquest  of  such  a  one, 
Madame  de  St.  Jule  thought  in  every 
way  worthy  of  her  destructive  powers 
of  fascination.  Frederick's  weapons  of 
defence  against  such  an  assailant  were 
but  few,  and  those  few  by  no  means  to 
be  depended  upon.  It  is  true  tliat  he 
believed  himself  so  much  in  love  with 
Emily,  that  had  a  person  told  him 
that  he  could  by  any  chance  permit 
another  woman,  more  especially  a 
French  woman,  to  rival  her  in  his 
affections, — it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  caution  would  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  an  insult.  Expe- 
rience, however,  daily  proves  that 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  either 
to  the   commander  of  a  host  of  soU 
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diers,  or  the  commander  of  a  host  of 
passions,  (aad  both  situations  are 
sufficiently  trying,)  than  a  thorough 
contempt  of  an  adversary,  and  a  con- 
sequent neghgence  in  repulsing  his 
first  attacks.  De  Montford  at  first 
flirted  with  Madame  de  St.  Jule 
merely  as  an  amusement  — ''  Not,"  as 
he  frequently  said  to  himself,  **  that 
she  was  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
to  poor  dear  Emily,  but — it  was  some* 
thing  to  do;  and  was  better  than 
lounging  about  the  streets  of  Paris  to 
be  stared  at  and  perhaps  insulted  by 
the  mob.  And  l^esides,  she  certainly 
was  very  handsome,  and  so  kind,  one 
might  almost  say  aflectionate,  to  him. 
But,  as  for  the  supposition  of  mak- 
ing him  in  love  with  her — Ha  !  Ha  ! 
The  idea  was  quite  ridiculous  r — 
And  thus  did  Frederick  reconcile,  or 
endeavour  to  reconcile,  to  Iwinseif  th^ 
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daily  visits  which  he  paid  to  this  cap- 
tivating syren,  and  the  first  com- 
mencement of  his  apostacy  to  Emily. 
The  result  of  this  wise  reasoning, 
(as  the  French  would  say,)  ^  notis 
*oerrons' 

But  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  had 
also  another  employment  besides 
lounging  about  the  streets  of  Paris  ; 
and  one,  if  possible,  morevdangerous 
than  that  which  we  have  just  been 
describing;  and  which  he  justified  to 
himself  from  the  exact  same  reasons 
that  he  did  the  former-, — namely,  that 
it  was  somethmg  to  do.  We  mean 
the  employment  of  gambling  :  which, 
like  his  flirtation  with  Caroline  de  St. 
Jule,  began  merely  as  an  ammemeniy 
but  very,  very  «oon,  became  a  pur- 
suit. 

If  we  had  time,  ability,  or  inclhia- 
tion  to  moralize,  how  much  might  b€ 


said  upon  the  mischiefs  and  incalcu- 
lable misery  which  that  common- 
place expression,  that  xvant  of  some* 
thing  to  do,  creates  amongst  the 
disciples  of  idleness  and  fashion! 
Were  the  prisons  to  state  all  whom 
their  walls  have  enclosed,  or  their  gib- 
bets destroyed, — all  who  have  pe- 
rished in  them  from  distress  or  in- 
famy, owing  to  nothing  but  this 
want  of  something  to  do, — we  shauld 
startle  at  the  number,  and  find  that  it 
annually  exceeded,  far  exceeded,  the 
number  judged  requisite  to  recruit 
our  fleets  and  armies  !  Were  we  to 
reflect  on  the  various  sorts  of  iniquity 
and  folly  played  oif  in  every  street  of 
our  metropolis,  we  should  find  it*s 
source  and  origin,  and  the  sole  excuse 
of  the  actors  in  it,  to  be — the  want 
of  something  to  do  !  We  should  dis- 
cover that  this   alone   had   power  to 
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metamorphose  our  men  of  fashion 
into  apes — our  divines  into  pugilists 
and  race-riders — and  our  assemblies 
into  bagnios  and  betting-rooms  !  But 
to  proceed. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  our 
hero  on  a  former  occasion  professed 
himself  no  enemy  to  the  diversion  of 
playing  cards  \  but,,  on  the  contrary, 
evinced  the  greatest  delight  at  an 
amusement,  which  he  then  declared  to 
be  little  short  of  coining.*  His  at^ 
tachment  to  Emily  had,  however, 
preserved  him,  whilst  in  England, 
from  indulging  in  this  direful  and 
destructive  predilection.  Her  pre* 
sence,  her  virtues,  and  above  all  her 
avowed  regard  for  him,  inspired  his 
soul  with  reverence  and  awe;   and,  as 
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is  invariably  the  case,  created  in  him 
the  most  ardent  ambition  to  emulate 
the  many  amiable  qualities  which 
shone  forth  in  his  mistresses  charac- 
ter and  mind.  But  the  passion, 
though  smothered,  and  by  these  means 
awhile  kept  under,  was  by  no  means 
extirpated ;  but  lay  concealed  and 
lurking  in  one  of  those  treacherous 
recesses,  where  the  heart  so  often  con- 
ceals a  disgraced  favourite,  and  only 
waiting  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  displayitself  with  renovated 
strength  and  virulence.  That  oppor- 
tunity was  now  arrived.  Alas  !  here 
was  no  Emily  to  banish  at  once,  with 
her  bewitching  smile,  each  thought  of 
avarice,  and  with  a  look  chase  away 
the  airy  and  delusive  vision  !  Here 
was  no  Henry  to  represent  with 
friendly  zeal,  the  folly  and  the  mad- 
ness  of  the    pursuit,    and   paint   the 
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practice  in  it's  native  deformity  !  To 
represent  these  inestimable  friends, 
these  faithful  counsellors,  were,  an 
alluring  and  abandoned  woman  on  the 
one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  crowd 
of  those  hungry  blood-suckers,  who 
hover  around  the  unhappy  youth 
that  has  once  shewn  an  inclination  to 
the  card-table,  and  leave  him  not, 
until,  ruined  both  in  fortune  and  in 
mind,  he  either  joins  them  in  their 
nefarious  profession,  or  adopts  the 
more  degrading  alternative  of  ter- 
minating his  own  existence,  and 
lushing  headlong  upon  eternity. 

Monsieur  de  Brogard,  who  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned,  was  one 
of  the  latter  description  of  persons; 
— a  class  of  beings,  who,  I  ap- 
prehend, are  to  be  found  in  every 
opulent  and  crowded  metropolis 
throughout  Europe  3   and  certainly  no 
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where  so  little  encouraged  as  in  our 
own.  It  was  to  this  gentleman  that 
Frederick  had  lost  those  sums  which 
we  have  seen  him  applying  to  his 
friend  Henry  to  advance.  And  pos- 
sibly also  a  reluctance  to  part  with 
such  a  prey,  might  have  weighed 
something  in  this  gentleman's  mind 
towards  the  forbearance  he  lately 
displayed  under  the  very  gross  insult 
which  our  hero  offered  to  him.  As 
for  Madame  St.  Jule,  she  of  course 
rather  encouraged,  than  otherwise,  our 
hero's  partiality  tor  play;  inasmuch  as 
it  not  only  militated  in  favour  of  her 
schemes,  by  debasing  his  mind  and 
rendering  it  more  accessible  to  any 
vicious  impression,  but  would,  more- 
over, in  all  probability,  involve  him  in 
embarrassment:  and  then,  by  assisting 
him  with  a  pecuniary  loan,  she  would 
have    a  tie    upon  his  honour,   which, 
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joined  to  tliat  she  hoped  by  her 
charms  to  establish  upon  his  heart, 
she  could  not  doubt  would  prove 
irresistible,  and  place  him  completely 
at  her  mercy. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  when 
Emily,  in  the  last  chapter,  professed 
herself  afraid,  her  fears  would  have 
been  in  no  want  of  a  very  sufficient 
basis  to  rest  upon,  could  she  have 
taken  a  view  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing in  her  lover's  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment she  made  the  exclamation ;  and 
still  more  so,  could  she  have  been  wit- 
ness to  the  scene,  which  the  fainting 
of  Madame  de  St.  Jule  gave  birth  to, 
and  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  pourtray. 

We  left  that  amiable  young  lady 
Justin  the  act  of  reopening  her  eyes 
after  the  fainting  fit  which  De  Mont- 
ford's  violent  attack  on    Monsieur  de 
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Erogard  had  caused.  To  describe  the 
expression  of  these  eyes,  wiien  first 
cast  upwards  on  her  enamoured  sup- 
porter, we  had  recourse  to  a  long 
simile :  and  to  illustrate  the  situation 
of  this  unrivalled  actress,  now  that 
her  recovery  is  complete,  and  that  she 
is  enabled  to  recline  herself  on  the 
sofa,  and  consider  of  the  best  method 
to  improve  to  the  utmost  this  charm- 
ing opportunity  of  completing  her 
intentions  :  —  to  pourtray  all  this, 
we  must  again  turn  borrowers  and 
make  use  of  the  Italian  poet's  powei-s 
of  description  ;  as  applied  to  51  young 
lady,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  her 
..vho  now  engages  our  attention. 
I-ike  tijat  fair  enchantress  we  may 
now  truly  say  of  Caroline  de  St. 
Juie,    that 

*  Ilcr  opening  veil  her  ivory  bosom  show'd, 
Loose  to  the  fanning  breeze  her  tresses  IJovv'd  ; 
VOL.     III.  C 
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A  languor  scem'd  diffused  o'er  all  her  frame. 
And  CTery  feature  glow'd  -with  amorous  flame. 
The  pearly  moisture  on  her  beauteous  face 
Improved  the  blush,  and  heighten'd  every  grace  : 
Her  wandering  eyes  confess' d  a  pleasing  fire 
And  shot  the  trembling  beams  of  soft  desire.' 

Jerusalem  delivered:  Book  xvi. 


And  we  are  afraid  also  that,  with  an 
ardour  at  least  equal  to  his,  for  whose 
bondage  Armida's  charms  were  put  in 
the  above  formidable  array,  (but 
ivithout  his  excuse, — for  Rinaldo  had 
no  Emily  at  home, )  our  hero  very 
shortly 

*  Taught  his  looks  to  rove, 
And  drank  with   eager  thirst  new   draughts  of 

love. 
And,  bending  down,  enraptur'd  as  she  lies, 
Kiss'd  with  hfs  vermil  lips  her  swimming  eyes; 
Till  from  his  inmost  heart  he  heav'd  a  sigh, 
As  if  to  her's  his  parting  soul  would  fly.' 
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*'  But  alas !  my  dear  De  Mont- 
ford  !"  at  length  burst  from  the  beau- 
teous widow,  with  a  sigh  that  appear- 
ed to  have  searched  every  recess  of 
the  heart  whence  it  proceeded,  **  you 
will  shortly  wing  your  happy  flight 
to  England;  and  there,  amidst  the 
beauties  of  your  countrywomen,  will 
soon,  very  soon,  forget  poor  Caroline 
de  St.  Jule." 

There  are  some  certain  recollections 
which  come  sadly  mal  a  propos  to  a 
mind  shuddering  on  the  bripk  of 
guilt; — which  recall,  at  once,  every 
thing  that  can  embitter  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  forbidden  fruit,  yet  sel- 
dom prevent  itV  being  plucked;  and 
which,  in  short,  arrive  just  time 
enough'  to  torture,  but  rarely  time 
nough  to  save.  Exactly  such  re- 
collections did  this  question  of  Caro- 
line's bring  into  De  Montford's  mind 
c  2 


The  hurry  of  the  moment,  and  the 
tumultuous  agitation  of  his  feelings, 
had  made  him  almost  forget  that  such 
a  place  as  England,  much  less  such  a 
being  as  Emily  Delaval,  existed. 
This  question  told  him  that  both  such 
did  e.vist,  very  forcibly. 

"  She  is  vvorth  a  thousand  of 
Emily  !'*  he  exclaimed  aloud,  forget- 
ting that  any  person  heard  him,  and 
vainly  hoping,  that  such  a  declaration 
would  assist  him  in  putting  to  flight 
the  torturing  sensations  which  crowd- 
ed upon  him,  as  he  thought  of  his 
country  and  his  mistress. 

**  It  is  false — you  know  that  it  is 
false," — answered  an  inward  but  plain- 
spoken  monitor. 

Frederick  repeated  his  former  re- 
mark,— and  in  a  louder  tone  ;  child- 
ishly essaying  to  drown  that  voice, 
which, 
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'  Ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,   not   loud   but 
deep.' 

That  voice,  however,  could  not  be 
thus  silenced  :  and  the  disjDute  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  come  to  high 
words — at  least  on  the  part  of  Fre- 
derick :  had  not  his  attention  been 
called  off  by  observing  that  Madame 
de  St.  Jule  was  again  on  the  eve  of  an 
hysteric  fit.  This  practised  sorceress 
had  discovered,  by  the  sudden  pale- 
ness which  overspread  De  Montford's 
countenance  at  her  last  question,  and 
the  exclamation  which  it  drew  forth, 
that  the  heart  she  hoped  at  once  to 
have  subdued  by  the  magic  of  her 
charms,  had  already  acknowledged  the 
power  of  love.  More  violent  measures 
therefore  became  necessary  to  complete 
the  wished-for  conquest;  and  nothing 
c  3 
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less  than  a  second  fainting  fit,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  terrific  sobs,  was 
judged  requisite  to  accomplish  this 
desired  end,  and  chase  away  all  recol- 
lection of  her  rival's  influence.  The 
consec^uence  of  this  well-timed  ma- 
ncenvre  of  course  was,  that  a  second 
time  did  Frederick  clasp  the  panting 
syren  in  his  embrace — again  pressed 
]]er  to  his  bosom,  which  under  the 
pretence  of  being  convulsed,  took 
care  to  display  it's  every  charm. — 
But  why  continue  this  disgusting 
scene  longer  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  ;  that 
in  a  very  short  time  this  artful  woman 
liad  so  worked  up  to  phrensy  the  im- 
petuous passions  of  her  devoted  and 
])eadstrong  lover,  that  he  made  her 
an  avowal  of  his  passion  in  the  most 
ardent  and  rapturous  terms  ;  declared 
his  hand  and  his  heart  at  her  complete 
disposal;  and,  (we  blush  to  write  it,) 
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promised  to  give  up  into  her  grasp,  as 
a  proof  of  his  fidelity,  not  only  the 
letters  but  even  the  portrait  of  his 
once  loved,  his  kind,  his  faithful 
Emily. 

To  gain  the  accomplishment  of  this 
last  promise,  Madame  de  St.  Jule 
played  off,  to  the  utmost,  her  powers 
of  fascination.  She  well  knew  that 
if  she  permitted  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  to  cool,  this  portrait  and 
thcbC  letters  would  prove  insurmount- 
able opponents  to  her  final  success ; — 
might  rekindle  the  expiring  flame  of 
tenderness  for  her  whom  they  repre- 
sented ; — and  must,  at  all  events,  bring- 
back  reflection,  the  enemy  she  most 
dreaded,  and  from  whom  she  had 
most  to  fear. 

**  No,  no,  my  dearest    Frederick  ! 
you  love  me  not,*' — said  the  bewitch- 
ing enchantress,    reclining  her   head 
c  4 


upon  his  sboukler,  and  letting  peaily 
drops  of  pretended  affliction  trickle 
down  upon  his  arms,  Avhich  encircled 
her  slender  frame,  and  caught  every 
throb  of  her  palpitating  bosom. 

**  I  do,  b}^  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  De 
Montford,  starting  with  emotion 
from  the  coucli.  If  Sterne's  account 
of  Heaven's  Chancery  be  true,  let  us 
hope  that  it's  officers  forgot  to  register 
this  oath  in  pity  to  our  hero's  future 
prospects. 

**  Bring  them  to  nic>  then,"  said 
$he,  "  let  me  trample  under  foot 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  my  hated 
rival — every  thing  that  robs  me  of 
my  right — of  my  beloved  Frederick's 
heart !" 

*' I  will!  I  will!" — replied  the  ma-' 
niac,  and  prepared  to  comply  with  the 
savage  request. 

^\  Pause,    Frederick  !    pause, — once 
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niore,  we  conjure  you  to  pause  !" — 
shouted  s^yriads  of  those  invisible 
but  vigilant  centinels,  who,  ever  at 
their  post,  forbid  the  sinner  to  pre- 
tend that  he  has  been  betrayed  by 
their  negligence  into  error ;  and  who 
continue  to  the  last  to  warn  and 
remonstrate  with  the  frail  structure 
they  protect,  and  quit  it  not  until  no 
longer  capable  of  giving  aid. 

A  moment,  and  but  a  moment,  did 
De  Montford  pause  to  listen  to  these  : 
and  then,  hastily  snatching  a  light 
from  the  table,  he  burst  open  the  door 
of  the  apartment  with  the  other  hand, 
and  rushed  up  stairs  to  fetch  from  his 
chamber  the  required  proofs  of  his 
attachment,  or  rather,  the  evidence  of 
his  own  apostacy. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


X  HE  road  to  Frederick's  apartment 
in  the  hotels  where  the  foregoiug  scene 
"Was  acted,  (or  at  least  the  nearest 
road — and  that  was  all  which  he  now 
considered,)  lay  through  a  long  suite 
of  superb  apartments ;  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  but,  on  his  quit- 
ting Paris,  were  thrown  open  by  the 
owner  of  the  hotel,  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle of  peculiar  magnificence,  and  a 
proof  of  his  own  taste. 

The  waiters,  and    other  attendants 
of  this  hotels  had  heard  so  formidable 
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an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
le  jeune  Aiiglois  was  handhng  the 
poker,  from  the  fugitives  whom  that 
alarming  sight  had  induced  to  make 
such  a  precipitate  retreat;  that  they 
had  not  dared,  (or,  perhaps,  might 
not  choose^)  to  interrupt  the  ttte-a-t^te. 
wliich  ensued,  and  which  it  was  the 
business  of  our  last  chapter  to  de- 
scribe. They  were  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  these  prudential  sensa- 
tions, and  to  whisper  amongst  them- 
selves that  thev  considered  it  some- 
what  singular,  that  Madame  de  St, 
Jule  should  remain  closetted  with  the 
young  English  prisoner  for  so  long  a 
period,  when  the  latter  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment ;  v/ith  a  countenance  on 
which  were  pictured  a  host  of  con- 
tending emotions  —  eyes  that  shot 
forth  rays  of  *  living  lightning,' — 
c  6 
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the  ringlets  of  his  rlishevelled  hair 
flowing  wildly  in  every  direction—*- 
and  braiulishina'  above  his  head,  with 
insane  energy,  a  flaring  taper  to  direct 
his  hasty  steps. 

The  nerves  of  the  Parisians,  by  na- 
ture not  oi:er  strong,  permitted  them 
not  to  ask  any  explanation    of    our 
hero's  intentions  ; — much  less,  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  his  impetuous  move- 
ments.    They   considered     that     this 
advance  might  possibly  be  intended  to 
follow  up  the  victory  which  he  had, pre- 
viously gained  over  the  card-piayers  ; 
and  that  he  now  might  haply  purport 
lO  shew  off  upon  their  luckless  frames 
some  portion    of    that  valour  which 
their  Moniteurs  declared   he   so   pre- 
eminently   possessed.     And,  actuated 
by  the   feelings  of  genuine  prudence, 
they  at  once  dispersed  to  the  neigh- 
bouring   strong  holds,  with  as  much 
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rapidity  as  a  fleet  of  colliers  off 
the  North  Foreland  at  the  sight  of 
a  suspicious  lugger  : — without  even 
pausing  to  give  any  answer  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  at  that  moment  ascended 
the  stairs  and  anxiously  inquired  for 
the  apartment  of  a  friend. 

Frederick,  with  his   usual   rapidity, 
and  regardless  of  all  that  was   passiiTg 
around   him,    proceeded    towards   his 
chamber     through     the     above-men- 
tioned suite  of  apartments.    The  dark- 
ness and  gloomy  silence  that  reigned 
throughout     these      spacious      store- 
houses of  taste  and  splendour,  struck 
liim,  on  entering  them,  with  a  name- 
less and  involuntary   awe. — Awe  not 
unmixed    with    terror:    for   he  knew 
and  felt,  (he  could  not  help  knowing 
and  feehng,)  that  he  was  about  to  act 
an  unworthy,  a  nefarious  part.     More 
than  once   did    he  pause   and  begin 
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to  argue  and  expostulate  with  him- 
self.    But  alas !  says  the  poet, 


*  Few  thoughts  suffice 
To  fix  the  mind  determined  upon  vice.* 


And  he  continued  his  headstrong 
course,  increasing  his  speed  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  conviction  of  his 
error  strengthened  :  and  buoying  him- 
self up  from  sinking  beneath  that 
conviction,  by  reflections  on  Caroline 
de  St.  Jule's  personal  charms,  and 
shallow  reasonings  on  their  superiority 
to  those  possessed  by  Emily. 

As  he  entered  the  second  apart- 
ment, he  gave  a  sudden  start  of  ter- 
ror and  surprise;  and  the  candle  nearly 

fell    from    his    grasp. '*  Gracious 

Heavens  1"  (he  exclaimed,)  "  what  is 
that  ^mire  in  white  which  seems  so 
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horribly  to  frown  upon  me  from 
yonder  corner  ?''  With  a  palpitating 
heart  and  trembling  steps  he  advanced 
towards  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  large 
antique  China  vase  ;  one  of  the  many 
ornaments  of  the  room,  and  assuredly 
little  calculated  to  terrify  any  one, — 
much  less  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  a 
soldier. — ''  Fool,  child,  idiut  that  I 
am  !'*  cried  Frederick,  as  he  wiped 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his 
forehead, — ^*  what  can  have  made  tfie 
such  a  coward  on  a  sudden  ? ' 

"  What  but  the  guilty  step  you 
are  about  to  take  !" — replied  those 
tormenting  and  invisible  intruders  so 
often  alluded  to. 

"  Pshaw  !  what  child's  play  is 
this!"  retorted  our  hero;  and,  ad- 
vancing at  redoubled  speed,  he  paused 
not  again  until  the  bureau  in  his  own 
apartment    yielded    up    the    portrait 
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of  his  once  loved,  once  idolised, 
Emily.  Those  well  known  features, 
however, — the  placid  smile  which  still 
appeared  to  grace  them,  and  their 
expression  of  ineffable  tenderness,  to 
which  the  painter  had  done  ample 
justice,  all  conspired  to  produce  an- 
other pause  at  this  moment — a  pause 
of  horror  and  unfeigned  anguish. 

**  What  am  I  about  to  do?"— 
burst  from  De  Montford,  groaning 
aloud  in  all  the  bitterness  of  conscious 
guilt. 

*^  What,  indeed  ? — Frederick  !"  an- 
swered a  solemn  and  well  known 
voice  behind  him.  Where  shall  we 
go  to  seek  an  appropriate  description 
of  De  Montford's  surprise  and  honor 
when  he  heard  these  words  pro- 
nounced, and  beheld  in  the  large  pier 
glass,  that  was  placed  over  the  bu- 
reau,  the  familiar  foim  of  him  who 
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gave  them  utterance?  This  form  was 
no  fancy- engendered  vision,  no  aeriai 
phantom,  conjured  up  by  a  distracted 
brain,  but  the  substantial  image  of  a 
well  remembered  and  much  respected 
friend.  A  solemn  silence  ensued. 
De  Montford  stood  with  his  eyes  cast 
dawnwards,  unable  to  articulate  his 
feelings,  and  in  trembling  expectation  of 
the  sentence  which  he  knew  he  merit- 
ed.— **  He — e — enry  1"  at  length  broke 
from  his  quivering  lips. 

Henry,  in  truth,  it  was  ;  who  had 
come  to  Paris  in  the  character  of  aa 
ambassador,  in  order  to  negociate  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  required 
to  be  set  on  foot.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  no  long  time  was  permitted 
by  him  to  elapse  ere  he  made  itiquiries 
about  his  friend  :  and  an  equally  short 
time  sufficed  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
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manner  in  which  that  friend  was  con- 
ducting, or  rather  misconducting  him- 
self. He  very,  very  soon  heard  the  com- 
mon report  of  Paris,  that  Colonel  De 
Montford  was  employing  the  idleness 
incidental  to  captivity,  to  the  worst  of 
purposes, — was  become  an  avowed 
gambler, — and  the  wiUing  dupe  of  the 
most  artful  woman  in  their  metropolis. 
Mr.  Delaval  had  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
and  was  ascending  the  stair-case,  at 
the  very  moment  that  Frederick's  ap- 
pearance at  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  had  caused  so  much  terror 
amongst  the  scared  domestics.  The 
countenance  of  that  gentleman  clearly 
told  him  the  tumult  and  disorder  that 
was  reigning  within  his  bosom  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  follow  him  in  silence, 
and  if  possible  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  desperate  resolution 
he  might  have  formed.      Frederick, 
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as  we  have  seen,  stopped  not  to  look 
behind  him  ;  the  light  he  carried  high 
in  air  and  in  his  front ;  and  the  dark- 
ness which  he  left  behind  him  served 
effectually  to  shroud  and  conceal  his 
friend  who  closely  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  His  exclamations  of  doubt 
and  dread,  as  he  proceeded  ;  his  pue- 
rile alarm  at  the  antique  piece  of  fur- 
niture ;  and  all  his  half-uttered  con- 
versations with  himself ;  were  well 
noted  and  weighed  by  the  considerate 
Henry :  and,  ambitious  of  ascertain- 
ing De  Montford's  meaning  and  in- 
tentions, he  maintained  a  perfect 
silence  until  discovered  in  the  manner 
above  stated. 

That  that  meaning  and  those  in- 
tentions related  in  some  wise  to  his 
sister  Emily,  Mr.  Delaval  could  not 
an  instant  doubt : — more  especially, 
when  he  saw  him  snatch  the  picture 
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from  the  bureau  and  make  the  excla- 
mation which  he  did  at  the  sight  of 
it :  and  he  was  not  long  in  concluding, 
the  real  truth,  that  his  friend's  heart 
had  been  too  powerfully  assailed  by 
the  artifices  of  some  Gallic  fair  one. 
To  irritate  or  reproach  such  a  temper 
at  such  a  moment,  he  knew  could 
effect  no  good  object,  but  might  pro- 
duce an  incalculably  bad  one.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  sooth  and  as- 
suage him,  and  strive  to  bring  the 
wanderer  back  to  reason  and  reflec- 
tion by  kindness  and  mild  expostula- 
tion. 

**  My  dearest  Frederick,**  said  he 
in  affection's  tenderest  tone,  **  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  calm  and 
compose  yourself !  and  do  not  let  me, 
after  such  an  absence,  find  my  friend 
in  a  state  of  mental  inquietude  border- 
ing upon  distraction/*     Frederick   an- 
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swered  not  one  word :  shame,  despair 
and  anguish  kept  him  dumb.  **  What! 
not  a  word,  De  Montford  ?"  conti- 
nued Henry,  "this  is  indeed  un- 
kind ! — And  after  such  a  separation  ? 
— Why,  Frederick,  we  have  not  met, 
3^ou  know,*'  (encirchng  his  friend  with 
his   arm,  as  he  spoke,)  *''  we  have  not 

met,    since  the    battle  of ,  when 

side  by  side  we  led  on  the  British 
to  the  cha-— " 

" Talk   not   to   me  of  battles 

or  of  former  times,'* — shouted  Frede- 
rick, bursting  from  his  friend's  embrace 
and  tottering  for  support  against  the 
arm  of  a  sofa. — "  I  am  a  scoundrel,  a 
monster,  a  disgrace  to  hu  num  nature, 
an  object  that  ought  for  ever  to  hide 
itself  from  the  gaze  of  honesty  or 
honour. — And  hide  myself  for  ever 
I  will."  At  these  words  he  a  moment 
paused  j     struck    violently   with    the 
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expanded  palm  of  his  hand  upon  his 
throbbing  temples;  and  then  suddenly 
rushed  towards  the  door.  Henry,  who 
had  watched,  with  mingled  pity  and 
surprise,  his  every  motion,  intercepted 
his  passage  thither  and  caught  him  in 
his  arms.  He  now  became  seriously 
alarmed  for  his  friend  :  a  deadly  pale- 
ness overspread  De  Montford's  coun- 
tenance, his  eyes  rolled  wildly  around 
or  fixed  themselves  on  vacancy,  and 
convulsive  sobs  burst  from  his  palpi- 
tating bosom.  In  this  agonizing  situ- 
ation he  remained  for  some  moments, 
to  Mr.  Delaval's  indescribable  dismay, 
but  at  length  a  friendly  shower  of 
tears  came  to  his  relief  and  falling 
upon  Henry's  neck  he  vvTpt  aloud. 

Whilst  this  scene  was  acting  above 
stairs,  the  fair  widow,  in  the  room 
below,  was  thinking  that  her  destined 
prey  took  an  unconscionable  time  to 
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fetch  the  picture  and  the  letters,  which 
were  to  secure  her  victory  and   finally 
rivet  her   chains  upon   him.     Many, 
and  many  a  time,   did   she  anxiously 
thrust  her  sylph-like  form  out  of  the 
door  to  see  if  her  victim  was  on   his 
return  with  the  required  proofs  of  his 
allegiance:  but   in   vain.     At  length, 
seeing  the  coast  quite  clear  and  mad 
with  impatience  to  complete  her  con- 
quest,  she  resolved    to  go  herself  up 
stairs,    and,   unobserved^  watch    what 
the  gentleman    was  about.     This  she 
accordingly  did;  and  was  not  a   little 
surprised  to  find  the  door  shut,  and  to 
hear  a  strange  voice   discoursing,  in 
tones  of  apparent   earnestness,    with 
her  faithless  swain.     There  is  an  old, 
and    I    believe  a   very    true    proverb, 
which  declares    *  that  listeners   rarely 
hear  any  good   of  themselves.'     And 
never    was  that  proverb   more   com- 
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pletely  verified  than  on  the  present 
occasion :  far  this  good  lady  had 
now  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  her- 
self declared,  in  very  plain  and  intel- 
ligible terms,  to  be  an  envoy  extra- 
ordinary of  his  Satanic  Majesty: 
and  that,  too,  by  the  very  being  who, 
not  twenty  minutes  ago,  wzs  at  her 
feet  intreating  to  be  enslaved. 

The  two  gentlemen  Vvcre  re-scated 
on  the  sofa;  and  Henry,  having  calm- 
ed his  friend's  violent  emotions  and 
checked  his  self-reproaches,  was  hear- 
ing from  him  a  candid  and  ingenuous, 
(for  reserve  and  deceit  belonged  not  to 
Frederick's  character,)  account  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed ;  and  an 
avowal  of  all  the  many  errors  into 
which  idleness  and  want  of  thought 
had  plunged  him.  *'  That  woman, 
that  deviUsh  woman,  my  dear  Henry,'' 
(said  he,)   ^*has  been  the  cause  of  it 
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all.  You  never  saw  such  a  fascinating, 
such  a  charming,  such  a" — — 

"  — ■ —  Yes/*  (interrupted  Henry, 
with  great  gravity,)  ^'  that  may  be, 
and  I  dare  say  is,  true  :  but  what  is  to 
become  of  poor  Emily,  if  you  are  to 
fall  in  love  with  every  pleasing  face 
and  figure  that  may  chance  to  strike 
you  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe?— 
Or  what,  for  instance,  would  her  feel- 
ings have  been,  had  you  now  been 
united  to  her,  as  you  wished  to  be,  be- 
fore quitting  England  ?" 

A  downcast  look,  a  deep  blush,  and 
we  believe  a  tear  or  two  of  unfeign- 
ed repentance  and  sorrow,  were  the 
only  answers  to  this  perplexing  ques« 
tion. 

''  And.  what  has  passed,''  (conti- 
nued  Mr,  Delaval,)  ''  between  your" 

'*  Nothing,  on  my  honour,"  replied 
VOL.  II r.  D 
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Frederick,  '^  but  a  great  deal  of  faint- 
ing on  her  side,  and  a  great  many 
protestations  on  mine."  Henry's 
countenance  brightened  at  this  de- 
claration, on  which  he  knew  he  could 
depend  :  and  he  congratulated  him- 
self not  a  little  on  his  good  fortune 
at  arriving  just  at  the  moment  he  had 
done.  *'  Well,  De  Montford,*'  said 
he  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  *'  we 
must  make  the  best  of  this  unfortunate 
transaction,  and  be  thankful  that  it 
has  not  been  worse.  I  advise  you  to 
write  an  honest  and  frank  account 
of  all  that  has  passed  to  Emily." 

*^ To  Emily?  —  Why,    surely, 

you  would  not  tell  her  a  word  of  this 
affair  ? — She  would  never  speak  to  me 
again." 

*'  Surely,  De  Montford,  j/ow  would 
not  attempt  to  unite  yourself  to  any 
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woman  without  making  her  acquaint- 
ed with  such  an  affair  ?"  Frederick 
made  no  answer  to  this  remark. 

"  Independent  of  the  meanness  of 
such  a  conduct,"  continued  Henry, 
"  what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  who 
would  swear  at  the  altar  eternal 
fidelity,  and  pretend  to  dedicate  his 
future  life,  to  a  virtuous  and  unsus- 
pecting girl,  at  the  moment  that  he 
knew  he  had  heen,  unknown  to  her, 
on  the  eve  of  union  with  another?" 

*' But  she  nevei'  could  forgive 

it,    Henry.      She  never  zvouldi  I  am 
sure." 

*'  My  dear  Frederick,"  said  Henry, 
pressing  his  hand  with  all  the  warmth 
of  genuine  friendship,  *^  we  are  not 
to  make  our  errors  an  excuse  for  prac- 
tising subsequent  dissimulation,  in 
order  to  palliate  or  conceal  them. 
Besides  I  am  not  so  certain,"  (he 
D  2 
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rontinued,  with  something  very  like 
a  smile  upon  his  countenance,)  "that 
you  are  in  such  danger  of  being  never 
pardoned.  On  your  future  conduct, 
will,  I  think,  depend  greatly  whether 
you  are  or  are  not  received  again  into 
favour.  At  all  events,  act  like  a  man 
of  principle  and  honour,  and  then  you 
will  have  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
foundation  whereon  to  build  hope  for 
the  future,  or  expect  pardon  for  the 
past." 

**  My  truly  excellent  and  good 
friend  !"  (exclaimed  Frederick,  tears 
of  gratitude  and  reverence  trickling 
down  his  cheek  as  he  spoke,)  *'  how 
shall  i  ever  prove  myself  worthy  of 
such  a  being's  regard  and  friendship. 
But,  alas  1  you,  Henry,  always  act 
right  and  I" — (a  deep  sigh  caused 
a  moment's  pause,) — **  I.. ..always  act 
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'' That 'assertion,"  rejoined  Henry, 
"  goes  into  unjust  extremes  and  is 
assuredly  each  way  wide  of  the  truth* 
If  in  our  conduct  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, in  point  of  rectitude  or  propriety, 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  your  having 
been  sent  so  very  young  into  life; 
v/ithout  being  grounded  sufficiently, 
I  am  afraid,  in  the  only  effectual 
principle  that  has  power  to  check  im- 
petuosity, or  indeed  control  any  other 
ungovernable  or  unruly  passion  of  our 
nature.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  tliat  I  mean  religion." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Henry," 
(retorted  De  Montford,  somewhat 
piqued,)  '^  I  flatter  myself  that  fezv 
people  are  more  religious  than  1  am. 
I  always  used  to  march  my  regiment 
to  church  on  a  Sunday,  as  you  may 
remember  ; — and  I  once  kicked  a  man 
out  of  the  mess-room,  for  saying  that 
D  3 
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religion  was  only  a  system  of  political 
priestcraft. — Now,  on  the  contrary, 
you  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
think  I  am  ^cery  religious~—as  times 
go!" 

To  argue  with  and  convince  a 
young  gentleman,  who  thought  and 
talked  in  this  manner,  might  have 
puzzled  the  most  zealous  and  enlight- 
ened professor  of  divinity  ;  it  however 
neither  puzzled  nor  dismayed  Henry 
Delaval;  \\ho,  well  acquainted  with 
every  creek  and  corner  of  De'  Mont- 
ford's  mind,  contrived  to  place  this 
important  subject,  (so  frequently  and 
fallaciously  pronounced  a  dry  one,)  in 
the  most  striking  and  engaging  points  of 
view.  And,  by  awakening  Frederick's 
gratitude  for  his  many  past  miraculous 
escapes  from  destruction  ;  and  excit- 
ing his  emulation  by  pointing  out  the 
many  ornaments    to   his  own  profcs- 
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sion,  who,  not  content  with  conquer- 
ing their  country's  enemies,  were 
equally  victorious  in  keeping  under 
due  subjection  their  own  internal  foes, 
and  held  forth  a  brilliant  and  con- 
vincing proof  of  how  compatible  are 
the  characters  of  a  soldier  and  a  chris- 
tian ; — he  produced  a  very  serious  and 
material  impression  on  the  mind  of 
his  inconsideratCj  but  by  no  means  ill- 
disposed,  friend, 

**  But,"  said  Henry  smiling,  **  what 
will  the  fainting  fair- one  think  of  your 
prolonged  absence.  If  afraid  of  trust- 
ing yourself  again  in  her  syren  pre- 
sence, I  will  go  down  and  inform  her 
that  further  hysteric  fits  are  not  re- 
quisite and  will  be  of  no  avail." 

**  Afraid  !'    indignantly  exclaimed 
Frederick,  *'  I'll  go  directly   and  tell 
her  that  I  do  not  care  a  button  about 
D  4 
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her. — You  shall  see,  now,  how  1*11  just 
smile  at  all  her  artifices.** 

We  have  already  stated  that  our 
hero's  actions  sojiietimes  did  not  fol- 
low at  a  great  distance  hehind  the 
thoughts  which  prompted,  or  the 
words  which  introduced  them.  The 
above  speech  was  uttered  with  the 
handle  of  the  door's  lock  in  his  grasp, 
audj  before  it  could  be  fairly  said  to 
be  finished,  the  said  door  was,  with  no 
great  gentleness,  thrust  wide  open. 
And  a  sad  calamity  was  this  unex- 
pected proceeding  the  cause  oH  For 
Madame  de  St.  Jule,  ( who  as  we  have 
seen  had  crept  up  stairs  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  gratifying  her  curiosity 
and  some  other  equally  amiable  feel- 
ings,) had  applied  her  ear,  as  she  knelt 
down,  to  the  key-hole  in  order  to 
catch  distinctly  every  word  that  was 
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uttered  :  which  words,  being  in  En- 
glish, required  her  utmost  attention  to 
accurately  comprehend  them.  The 
consequence  of  course  was,  that  the 
above  hasty  movement  threw  her  once 
more  into  a  prostrate  position ;  and 
almost  reduced  the  question  of  faint- 
ing to  a  question  of  necessity  instead 
of  one  of  appearance  or  effect. 

The  lady  did  not,however,  quite  faint 
this  time:  or  at  least  if  she  did,  it  was 
that  species  of  fainting-fit  which  does 
not  take  away  from  the  vocal  organs 
their  wonted  powers.  For  no  sooner 
did  she  perceive  that  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  payed  any  greater  atten- 
tion to  her  distressed  situation  than 
what  common  politeness  required; 
and  that  her  bewitched  victim  had 
perfectly  recovered  his  senses  and  now 
seemed  as  indifferent,  as  he  had  once 
been     amorous,      towards     her; — no 
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sooner  had  she  ascertained  this  dis- 
tressing fact,  than  she  thought  fit  at 
once  to  lay  aside  insensibility,  and  to 
shriek  and  scream  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  a  few  moments  every  inhabi- 
tant of  every  description  in  the  hotel 
came  crowding  around  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  this  comical  scene. 
Comical  indeed  was  the  scene  that 
now  presented  itself  to  the  view  of  a 
stranger.  On  the  cold  and  pitiless 
floor  of  the  apartment  lay  the  prostrate 
and  beautiful  form  of  Madame  de  St. 
Jule;  sending  forth  shrieks  of  terror 
and  dismay,  and  refusing  every  species 
of  assistance  that  sympathy  or  po- 
liteness proffered.  Gazing  at  her 
with  looks  of  surprise  and  pity,  hard 
by,  stood  Henry  Delaval ;  having  one 
arm  rested  upon  his  friend  De  Mont- 
ford's  shoulder,  in  order  to  repress  the 
rising  indignation  of  that  gentleman. 
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who  had  already  began  to  murmur 
forth  his  high  displeasure  at  the  in- 
trusion and  interference  of  so  many- 
strangers.  Whilst,  liere  and  there, 
from  every  corner  of  the  house,  crowd- 
ed the  astounded  guests,  all  asking 
in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances tliat  had  brought  together 
this  curious  groupe. 

Madame  de  St.  Jule  continued 
shrieking  only  until  she  had  formed 
a  plan  of  vengeance,  within  herself, 
sufficient,  she  hoped,  to  involve  in 
utter  ruin  the  wretches  who  had  thus 
dared  to  set  at  defiance  her  power,  and 
compelled  her  to  appear  in  the  e3TS  of 
such  a  crowd  at  once  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  Invention,  that  boasted 
and  dangerous  weapon,  so  dexterously 
wielded  by  her  sex,  came  to  her  aid  ; 
and  she  forthwith  resolved  to  prove  the 
D    6 
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poet's    assertion    true,    and  to   shew 
that 

'  A  woman  scorn'd  is  pitiless  as  fate.' 

Her  story,  when  she  thought  fit  to 
resume  the  power  of  distinct  utter- 
ance, was  this  ;  ^  that,  actuated  by 
the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  and  some 
suspicious  circumstances  which  came 
to  her  knowledge,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  hsten  to  the  conversation 
that  took  place  between  the  English 
prisoner  and  his  newly-arrived  coun- 
tryman ;  that  she  had  so  listened ; 
and  in  consequence  overheard  some- 
thing which  deeply  affected  tlie  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  empire.'  And  she 
now  therefore  begged  that  the  police- 
oflicevs  might  be  sent  for,  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  verify  her  assertions, 
and  secure  the  two  miscreants  whose 
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traitorous  intentions  she  had  been  the 
means  of    bringing    to    light.     *  Her 
being  discovered    at    rhe   door,'   she 
added,   *  had  nearly  cost  her  her   life  : 
for   les  deuA'   barhares  Anglois    had 
immediately  rusljed     upon    her,    and, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  shrieks,  would 
probably  have  put  an  end  to  her  ex- 
istence.*    This    story    coming     from 
so  beauteous  and  interesting  a  woman 
met   with  implicit  credence  from  the 
surrounding   multitude;    who,  at   no 
time  inclined  to  be  zVicredulous,  seized 
with  avidity    this    opportunity   of  re- 
moving from  the  house  so  troublesome 
an  inmate  as   Col.  De   Montford  had 
on    some    occasions    proved   himself. 
And  accordingly  an   immediate  mes- 
sage   was  dispatched  for  the  police; 
no  one  present  choosing,  (we  will  not 
say,  darings)  to  act  their   parts,    and 
attempt  to  secure  the  offenders. 
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Mr.  Delaval's  sagacity  v/ell  knew 
what  was  most  to  be  apprehended  on 
the  present  occasion :  he  dreaded 
nothino^  but  Frederick's  impetuosity. 
And,  accordingly,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  use  every  argument  he  could 
think  of,  to  induce  his  friend  quietly 
to  submit  to  the  interference  of  the 
Parisian  magistrates.  *'  The  story 
of  that  abandoned  woman,"  he  ob- 
served, "  needed  but  to  be  heard, 
to  appear  in  ifs  true  colours  of  false- 
hood and  invention ;  and  even,  if 
weak  enough  to  credit  such  a  pal- 
pable fiction,  the  French  government 
would  not  venture  to  arrest  or  insult 
one  bearing  the  sacred  character  and 
office  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Great  Britain. — x\nd  there- 
fore," continued  he,  **  my  dear  De 
Montford,  j&r^j/  do  not  insult  any 
one^  but  let  ns  act   as  becomes  our 
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character  and  our  nation."  Frederick 
sullenly  promised  compliance  with  this 
prudent  counsel; — ^^  provided  always  T 
said  he,  **  that  the  fellows  difl  not 
presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  him." 
And,  as  this  fortunately  did  not  occur, 
the  two  gentlemen  quietly  submitted 
to  undergo  an  investigation,  which 
took  place  in  the  morning,  heing 
permitted  to  remain  for  the  night, 
closely  watched,  in  their  respective 
abodes. 

Exactly  as  Henry  had  predicted, 
this  investigati(^n  terminated,  in  the 
complete  exculpation  of  botli  the 
parties  accused ;  and  afforded  an 
additional  proof  to  what  diabolical 
lengths  a  contemned  and  irritated 
woman  will  on  some  occasions  carry 
her  feelings  of  revenge  and  hatred. 
Madame  de  St.  Jule  had  in  truth 
carried  her  scheme  of  subjugating  our 


hero's  heart  much  farther  than  she  at 
first  intended  or  believed  possible : 
and,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case> 
had  fallen  herself  into  the  very  snare 
in  which  she  hoped  to  have  entangled 
him.  She  found  very  soon,  that  she 
had  conceived  for  De  Montford's  per- 
son a  sort  of  affection  which  bid  fair 
to  be  extremely  troublesome ;  and 
which,  unless  got  at  once  the  better 
of,  (and  how  to  get  the  better  of  it 
she  knew  not,)  would  infallibly  prove 
the  greatest  torment  she  had  yet 
experienced.  Whilst  living  with  him 
on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  friendship,  and  enjoying  daily 
his  society,  she  had  never  herself  had 
a  conception  of  the  sensations  which 
his  elegant  person  and  manners  had 
engendered  in  her  bosom ;  but  now, 
that  an  open  rupture  had  taken  place 
between  them,  she  felt  that  the  ac- 
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quaintance  had  left  behind  it  a  stiiig 
which  all  her  arts  could  not  extract. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  summoned  to 
her  aid  the  recollection  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  had  treated  her; 
— she  could  not  hate  him,  as  her 
pride,  her  nature  and  her  principles 
told  her  that  slie  was  bound  to  do. 
liis  form  dispersed  at  once  every  feel- 
ing of  revenge;  and,  (Hke  that  fair 
damsel  to  whom  in  a  former  chapter 
we  compared  her — and  not,  we  think, 
inaptly,) 

*  When  she  view'd  intent  his  manly  face, 
His  features  glowing  with  celestial  grace, 
Rapt  in  suspense  and  love,  she  sijhing  sate, 
And  as  she  sigh'd  forgot  her  former  hate.' 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  ac- 
quittal of  our  hero  and  his  friend  from 
the  charges    brought    against    them, 
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it  was  thought  imprudent  and  in- 
expedient by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  permit  the  former  longer  to 
reside  in  their  capital :  and  he  was  in 
consequence  directed  to  prepare  for 
his  journey  to  Verdun,  whither  he 
was  to  be  sent  forthwith  under  an 
escort. 

Mr.  Delavars  negociation  also 
totally  failed :  Napoleon  would  hear 
of  no  exchange  compatible  with  the 
dignity  or  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  their  envoy  shortly  re- 
ceived his  passports  to  quit  the  coua- 
try.  Thus  in  a  few  days  the  two 
friends  were  again  compelled  to  bid 
adieu  to  each  other,  and  seek,  the 
one  a  more  confined  sphere  of 
captivity,  and  the  other  his  native 
country. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Well  !" — exclaimed  Henry  Dela- 
val,  as  he  stepped  into  the  vehicle 
that  was  to  conve}^  him  from  Paris, 
and  for  the  last  time  waved  his  hand 
to  his  friend,  **  I  think,  really^  that 
Frederick  now  begins  to  see  the  folly 
of  giving  way  to  his  headstrong 
temper.  —  Yes !  I  think  that  his 
friends  may  now  calculate  on  his  keep- 
ing for  some  time  out  of  any  scrape. 
All  his  gambling  debts  I  have  ar- 
ranged;  and,  as  for  that  woman, — 
his  own  pride,  (independent  of  the 
many  solemn   promises  he  has  made 
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me,)  will  prevent  his  having  any  thing 
more  to  say  to  her.  And  then, — if 
he  cannot  contrive,  in  the  interim,  to 
make  his  escape,  we  must  wait  pa- 
tiently until  Napoleon  is  compelled. to 
accede  to  an  equitable  excliange  of 
prisoners  between  the  two  countries. 
And  then — we  will  get  him  steady. 
And  then — he  will  marry  Emily.  And 
then — we  shall  all  be  as  happy  as 
princes."  And  thus  did  our  friend 
Henry,  (very  pleasantly  no  doubt, ) 
arrange  everything,  and  amuse  himself 
at  the  expense  of  futurity. 

A  celebrated  writer,  and  native  of 
the  country  he  was  quitting,  however, 
would  have  told  him,  that  *  Us  r6ves 
de  bonheu7\  que  font  voir  tesperance 
et  lajeunesse,  ne  sont  pas  tou  jours 
realists.'  And  if  the  Frenchman  had 
made  use  of  a  stronger  negative  ex- 
pression ihdiwpas  totijours,  1  do  not 
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apprehend  that  he  would  have  been 
extremely  wide  of  the  fact. 

Henry,  we  see,  calculated  on  his 
friend's  reii:>aining  for  soine  time  clear 
of  a  scrape.  Sorry  are  we  to  say,  that 
he  did  not  continue  many  hoars  out 
of  one.  For,  the  second  day  from 
Henry's  departure  had  not  elapsed, 
when  we  again  find  him  giving  a  loose 
to  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper; 
and,  as  it  were,  courting  all  the  ri- 
gours attached  to  captivity,  by  insult- 
ing and  abusing  those  in  whose  power 
the  chances  of  war  had  placed  him. 
It  was  on  the  day  preceding  that,  in 
which  he  was  to  quit  Paris  for  Ver- 
dun, that  he  observed  an  immense 
crowd  ot'  the  low^er  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace dragging  along,  in  tlie  most 
cruel  and  insulting  manner,  an  un- 
happy wretch,  who  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed   to   obtain   a   hearing  in  his    owd 
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favour  or  plead  his  innocence. 
Shouts  and  imprecations  rent  the 
skies,  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  im- 
molate the  culprit,  on  whom  they 
lavished  the  epithets  of  Idchey  traitrCy 
and  every  other  that  could  coHvey 
insult,  or  express  hatred.  It  was 
sometime  before  Frederick  could  learn, 
either  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  or  the 
name  of  the  hapless  object  whom  the 
crowd  were  thus  hurrying  to  execution. 
At  length  the  young  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  were 
vainly  endeavouring  to  rescue  the 
sufferer  and  disperse  the  mob,  re- 
vealed this  to  him  in  a  speech  of  en- 
treaty which  he  addressed  to  the  latter 
**  What !  my  countrymen,"  said  he, 
with  much  feeling,  **  is  it  thus  that, 
without  trial,  without  a  hearing,  you 
doom  to  an  ignominious  death  your  aged 
countryman  ? — Is  a  life  spent  in  your 
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service  and  dedicated,  for  your  sakes, 
to  fatigue  and  peril,  thus  to  be  cut 
off  without  one  voice  being  raised  in 
it's  favour? — and  are  the  glories  of  a 
host  of  victories  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
ill-success  of  a  single  campaign  ? — ' 
Oh  !  do  not  let  it  be  said,  my  friends, 
that  France  could  thus  treat  her 
veteran  general — her  once  idolized  De 
Savignac^ 

At  the  well-remembered  name  of 
SavigfiaCy  De  Montfoid  forgot  at 
once  all  Henry's  lectures  on  self-com- 
mand,— all  his  promises  to  henceforth 
let  reflection  precede  his  every  action : 
and,  rubhing  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  he  very  soon  forced  his  way 
to  it's  centre  ;  and  sent  staggering  in 
different  directions  the  two  barbarians 
who  were  dragging  along  the  vene- 
rable general,   and   shouting  into  his 
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ears  the  most  horrid  oaths  and  denun- 
ciations of  vengeance.  The  crime 
of  the  Marquis  was  simply — that 
he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  Spain : 
and  had  been  forced  to  vield  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which 
no  human  foresight  nor  military 
science  could  either  anticipate  or  pro- 
vide against.  As  want  of  success, 
however,  is  more  than  a  sufficient  crime 
in  every  government,  where  despotism 
sways  the  sceptre  and  the  army  edu- 
cates the  Monarch,  he  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  ordered  home  to  undergo, 
what  is  called,  a  trial.  On  his  entering 
Paris,  the  mob  furious  at  the  defeat 
of  their  proudest  hopes,  and  exasper- 
ated to  madness  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  experience  what, 
\t  had  been  hitherto  their  boast  to  say, 


their  soldiers  never  yet  had  tasted,* 
surrounded  the  carriage;  and,  spite  of 
all  the    efforts   of   the    hussars    who 
guarded    it,    succeeded    in    dragging 
forth  their  aged  and  defenceless  coun- 
tryman.    And  they  were  now   hurry- 
ing him  towards  the   palace,   in  order 
to    demand     permission     from    their 
humane  emperor  to  dip  their  hands  in 
r.he  innocent  hlood  of  one  of  his  best 
md  bravest    generals.     That  permis- 
sion  would   doubtless   not  have  been 
long  with-held   by  the  compliant  dis- 
position of  the  benevolent   Napoleon; 
who    had  just  arrived    at  his  palace, 
from  a  King-making  tour,  in  no  very 


■*  '  Who  boast  them  in  presumptuous  tone, 
Each  feat  and  fortune  to  have  known 
Of  war,  except  defeat  alone  ; 
But  now  of  that  to  taste  !' 

Battle  of  Tclavpra. 
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good  humour;  and  would  probably 
have  been  not  displeased  at  getting 
so  speedily  rid  of  an  unsuccessful  com- 
mander. De  Montford's  interference 
assuredly  produced  on  this  occasion, 
(what  it  rarely  did,)  a  beneficial  effect: 
— at  least,  it  saved  the  life  of  De 
Savignac. 

For  the  mob,  thunderstruck  at  the 
unparalleled  audacity  of  one  in  his 
situation  venturing  to  brave  their 
fury,  and  attempting  to  rescue  any 
one  condemned  by  them  to  perish, 
paused,  for  a  few  moments,  to  consi- 
der how  to  act ;  and  how  best  to 
punish  the  intruder,  who,  though  a 
prisoner  and  unarmed,  was  still  an 
Englishman,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
approached  without  considerable  cau- 
tion. These  moments  De  Montford 
took  advantage  of  to  arouse  the  young 
subaltern,    who    commanded   the   es- 
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cort,  and  the  dragoons  under  him,  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty.  **  Frenchmen  1** 
(he  exclaimed,)  **  is  it  for  soldiers 
armed  and  in  performance  of  their 
duty  to  look  on  tamely,  and  permit 
the  outrages  of  an  ignorant  and  vin- 
dictive mob.  I  conjure,  I  entreat, — ^ 
by  the  spirit  which  actuates,  or  ought 
to  actuate,  ev^ery  brave  man,  what- 
ever his  uniform,  his  rank,  or  his 
country,  I  command  you,  to  perform 
your  duty  and  rescue  your  com- 
mander. At  all  events,"  he  added, 
grimly  frowning  on  the  astounded 
multitude,  *'  I  perish  Vv^ith  him." 

The  soldiers  who  had  come  from 
Spain,  recognized  the  youthful  pri- 
soner; and  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  the  presence  of  mind  wliich 
he  now  displayed  ;  and  which  so 
accorded  with  wdiat  they  had  seen 
and  heard  of  him  whilst  in  arms  against 
E  2 
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them.  "  //  a  raison.  Cest  un  hrwot 
homme — un  vrai  soldat  C  they  shout- 
ed; and,  drawing  their  swords,  they 
rushed  amongst  the  crowd.  The  mo- 
ment was  favourable  to  their  efforts, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  vete- 
ran chieftain,  who  from  the  ill  usage 
he  had  received  and  the  violence  of 
his  emotions  had  fainted,  was  safely 
conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  house. 
Here,  however,  he  was  by  no  means 
out  of  danger :  the  populace,  recovered 
from  their  astonishment  at  his  deliver- 
er's uncommon  presence  of  mind, 
with  increased  fury  surrounded  the 
mansion  ;  and  insisted  that,  not  only 
the  general,  but  the  insolent  prisoner, 
:ind  all  who  had  dared  to  attempt  his 
rescue,  should  be  immediately  given 
up  to  their  vengeance :  or  perish  in 
the  flames  to  which,  in  case  of  non- 
compliance   with    their    wishes,   they 
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resolved  to  doom  the  fabric  that  shel- 
tered  them. 

Oar  hero  treated  these  menaces 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  be- 
gan, like  the  equally  headstrong 
Charles  of  Sweden,  at  Bender,  to  pre- 
pare the  best  means  of  baffling  the 
crowd's  intentions  and  repulsing  any 
attack  which  their  fury  might  prompt 
them  to  make.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  himself  and  those  besieged 
with  him,  one  of  Henry's  last  expres- 
sions to  him  at  parting  flashed  across 
his  mind. —  **  My  dear  Frederick,'' 
had  that  gentleman  said  to  him,  "  let 
me  advise — let  me  beg  of  you,  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  with  yourself,  never 
to  exasperate  or  proceed  to  extremes 
of  violence  until  after  all  conciliatory 
measures  have  been  vainly  tried  and 
repeated.'*  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  our  hero  resolved  to  make  ex- 
E  3 
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periment  of  this  counsel,  and  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  infuriate  mob  by 
addressing  them.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  admit,  that  it  was  not  alto^ 
gethei'  prudence  which  induced  him 
to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct.  The 
real  state  of  the  case,  we  are  afraid, 
was,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  a  very 
spirited  thing  to  expose  himself  in 
face  of  so  vast  a  concourse  of  people ; 
and  shew,  even  at  the  hazard  of  in- 
stant annihilation,  how  little  an  En- 
glish  officer  cared  about  his  country's 
enemies,  although  assembled  in  mul- 
titudes against  him.  FeeUng  thus, 
he  rushed  into  the  balcony  :  and  was 
hailed  by  groans  and  hisses  and  j^ells 
from  every  quarter.  Undismayed  by 
these,  he  commenced  his  harangue 
under  all  disadvantages :  for  he  very 
imperfectly  knew  the  language  of  the 
people  he  addressed,  and  had  hardly 
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ever  delivered  himself  before  in  any 
public  assembly.  The  yells  of  the 
populace  deafened  for  a  while  all  his 
sounds  :  and  the  stones  and  other  mis- 
sile weapons,  with  which  chance  sup- 
plied the  assailants,  rattled  around  his 
head  and  placed  his  life  in  momentary 
peril.  Still  he  proceeded;  the  mob 
dispatched  messengers  for  fire-brands, 
in  order  to  set  the  house  that  con- 
tained their  devoted  victims  inflames: 
hisfellow-sufierers  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him  in  the  besieged  mansion  tried 
to  pull  him  back  :  ah'eady  were  the 
instruments,  vvhicli  gave  the  people  the 
option  to  either  force  the  door  of  the 
house  and  massacre  ail  within  it,  or 
set  it  on  fire  and  at  orxe  consume 
them,  in  sight. — Notsvithstaiiding  all 
these  terrific  checks  to  eioquence, 
which  I  apprehend  few  Lol  ion 
orators,    even   common-council  ones, 
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would  have  brought  their  nerves  to 
contemplate  without  some  portion 
of  dismay,  De  Montford  proceeded. 

Perseverance  and  presence  of  mind 
never  had  a  completer  triumph : 
struck  with  the  conspicuous  display  of 
each  of  these  quahties,  which  such 
intrepid  conduct  held  forth,  the  mob  a 
moment  paused  before  they  consigned 
the  mansion  to  the  flames.  **  Let  us 
hear  the  Englishman's  dying  speech," 
(sborited  one  of  the  ring-leaders,) 
'*  let  us  hear  how  he  likes  the  idea 
of  being  roasted  for  his  temerity." 
The  connnand  was  obeyed,  and  our 
hero  proceeded  wdth  great  animation 
and  without  the  smallest  apparent 
dread. 

He  expatiated  on  the  Marquis  de 
Savignac's  bravery  and  military  skill, 
which,  hov/ever  unwilling  his  country- 
men might  be  to  own  it  in  the  mo- 
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ment  of  ill  success,   his  enemies  not 
only     acknowledged    but    had    often 
felt.     *'  Ungrateful  people,"  exclaimed 
Frederick,  *'  is  it  not  to  him  that  you 
owe   my   captivity  ? — whose    was  the 
manoeuvre    which    cut  to   pieces  m)'- 
ill-fated    regiment,   and  placed  vie  in 
this  disgraceful  state  of  servitude  and 
inaction  ?'' — He    then     went    on    to 
state  his  great  and  many  obligations 
to  the  Marquis  de  Savignac — his  kind 
and  almost  fatljerly  treatment  of  him, 
when  on  the  point  of  death;  and  put 
it  to  themselves,  as  men,  to  say  whe- 
ther any   human  being,  possessed   of 
gratitude  or  feeling,  could  have  tamely 
endured    such    a    spectacle,    without 
attempting  to  preserve   the  life  of  one 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much.     He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  if  they  chose 
to  persist  in   thus    outraging  the   law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations,   they  were 
E  5 
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at  liberty  to  take  his  life ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  purport  to  resign 
without  a  slight  struggle. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
history  of  mobs  must  ueil  know,  that 
it  is  not  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  to  excite  or  to  assuage  their 
fury;  and,  that  it  requires  no  great 
powers  of  oratory  to  effect  a  rapid 
change  in  their  ideas.  And  any  one 
who  has  read  the  history  of  France 
will  also  know,  that  to  no  country  is 
iht  above  remark  fitter  to  be  applied 
than  to  her ; — and  that  no  people  are 
so  easily  worked  upon, — so  readily 
led  away  by  their  feelings,  to  change 
in  a  moment  their  opinions,  as  the 
fickle  natives  of  Gaul.  Every  page 
and  line  of  their  history  proves  this 
assertion  :  and,  in  truth,  that  history, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been 
Uttle   more   than  an  account  of  the 
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effects  which  different  upstarts  have 
produced  on  the  mobs  of  their  metro- 
polis^ as  ambition  prompted,  or  op- 
portunity favoured,  their  own  indivi- 
dual aggrandizement. 

Whether,  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  De  Montford*s  appearance,  his 
manner,  or  his  language,  the  two 
former  of  which  were  singularly  strik- 
ing, and  the  latter  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, we  know  not. — But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  this  speech  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  produced  an 
immediate  pardon,  (or  at  least  a  pro- 
mise of  a  dispassionate  hearing,)  both 
for  the  veteran  general  and  hmiself. 
This  pardon  was  rendered  completely 
effectual  by  detachments  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  who  by  this  time  came  in  such 
numbers  to  the  spot  that  the  mob 
quietly  dispersed,  and  yielded  up  their 
intended  victims  to  their  custody ;  no 
E  6 
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longer  able,  nor  indeed  willing,  to 
sacrifice  them  to  a  blintl  and  mistaken 
zeal.  "  And,  thus/'  (as  said  Frederick 
in  a  letter  to  Emiljs  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  above  affair,)  **  did  my 
fortunately  calling  to  mind  the  excel- 
lent Henry's  opinion  and  advice,  pre- 
serve us  ail  from  destruction." 

When  bis  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
France,  was  made  ac  quainted  with  the 
particulars    of    this     transaction,    he 
graciously  condescended  to  kick  down 
stairs  the  war-mini^.ter ;  and   to  hang 
upon  the  lamp- posts  round  his  palace 
all  those  who  in  any   way   had   been 
principals  or  accessaries  to   the  crime 
of  permitting  Col.    De  Montford   to 
remain  for  so  long  a  period   at  large 
in  the  capital.     It   was   in   vain   that 
the  offenders  urged  his  positive  com- 
mands   and  expressed     wish    to    see 
the  prisoner.     **  Hang  them  all  up  T' 
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was  the  only  answer  to  their  humble 
supplications  and  remonstrances.  Had 
the   palace   of  the   Thuilleries,    how- 
ever, possessed  those  searching  quali- 
ties, which  the   ingenious  Madame  de 
Genlis  makes  belong  to  her  Palais  de 
la  Veriti,  I  ain  afraid  we  should  have 
heard  it's  sovereign  proclaiming,   that 
his  wrath    was  not  so   much   kindled 
at    the    idea   of    a    prisoner    having 
been    allowed     to    walk     about    his 
metropolis,  as  at  the  thought  that  he 
had  contributed   to  save  the  Marquis 
de  Savignac  from  the   wrath   of  the 
populace.  —  **  What     an    excellent 
scheme,"  (said    this  most   humane  of 
Monarchs.)     **  has    this   hare-brained 
Englishman   thrown   to    the    ground. 
But  for  his  interference,  De  Savignac 
would    have    been     butchered :     and 
there  at  once  would  have  been  an  end 
to  all  recollection   of  the  late  disas- 
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trous  occurrences  in  that  abominable 
Spain.  Every  thing  would  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  his  murder 
would  have  set  all  rights    But  now  I 

must  either  send  the  Duke  of  

to  strangle  him  quietly  in  prison,  which 
will  create  endless  rumour  and  suspi- 
cions ; — or,  he  must  be  publicly  tried, 
and  will  of  course,  in  his  defence, 
bring  forward  a  thousand  proofs  of 
the  folly  of  sending  such  myriads  to 
be  slaughtered  by  the  Enghsh  bayo- 
nets in  a  hopeless  cause.  Curse  upon 
that  prisoner's  temerity  ! — I  must  make 
away  with  that  madman  too.  He  is 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  have  even  in 
captivity,  I  must  speak  to  Talleyrand 
about  it.  We  must  dispatch  him  a  la 
maniere  de  Capitaln  JVright'' 

Pursuant  to  these  benevolent  in- 
tentions immediate  orders  were  issued 
to  secure  Col.  De  Montford's  person, 
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and  to  march  it  under  a  strong  escort 

to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,    in  the 

Province  of  Normandy  ;  which,  being 

a  far  distant  strong  hold    and  scarcely 

heard  of  in    the    capital.     Napoleon 

thought  a  very  fit  place  to  accomplish 

the  object  at  which  he  above  hinted. 

And  thither  was  our  hero  removed  on 

the  day  following  that  in  which  he  so 

distinguished  himself  by  the  rescue  of 

the  aged  Marquis.     Little,    however, 

did  that  rescue    benefit  the  unhappy 

Savignac.     His  advanced  age  and  the 

noble  sensibility   of  his   nature   were 

VtOi  able  to   withstand  the  unmerited 

ill  usage  which  he  had  received :  and 

it  soon    became  evident  that  he  was 

fast  approaching  towards  *  that  bourn 

from    whence    no    traveller    returns;' 

and    that    Napoleon's    object   would 

very  shortly  be   attained   without  the 

assistance  of  a  bow-string  or  a  mock 
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trial.  On  recovering  from  his  swoon, 
it  will  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  pour  forth  the  warmest  effu- 
sions of  gratitude  to  his  youthful  de- 
liverer who  had  so  generously  exposed 
himself  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 
Nor  did  he  less  appreciate  the  heroic 
effort  because  the  lamp  of  that  life  was 
on  the  eve  of  extinction. 

**  You  npw,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  (said  the  dying  general,  as 
he  squeezed  the  hand  of  De  Mont- 
ford,  who  stood  sorrowing  by  the  side 
of  the  couch  whereon  the  soldiers  had 
placed  him, )  *'  you  now  behold  the 
fallacy  of  what  is  termed  glory.  For 
fifty  years  have  I  pursued  this  fleeting 
shadow,  this  airy  bubble,  and  behold 
my  recompense !  What  now  avail  me 
the  victories  I  have  gained,  the  blood 
that  I  have  spilt,  the  myriads  that  I 
have   sent  before  me  to   the  tomb? 
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Are  they  now  present  to  cheer  my 
passage  to  eternity,  or  to  escort  me  in 
safety  through  the  dark  and  cheerless 
journey  I  am  now  compelled  to  take  ? 
Or  have  they  at  least  been  able  to  strew 
with  peace  and  comfort  the  bed  of  death  ? 
' — Alas !  on  the  contrary,  the  recoUectioa 
of  the  numbers  whom  my  earthly  career 
has  made  fatherless  and  wretched,— 
the  thousands  cut  off  by  my  commands 
alone,  —  harrows  up  my  brain  and 
makes  me  already  anticipate  my  pur 
nishment  1  And,  as  for  worldly  com- 
forts to  soothe  my  departing  hours,  it 
is  to  your  bravery  alone  that  I  am 
indebted  for  permission  to  expire  upon 
the  rugged  bench  of  a  common  guard- 
room:— to  you  alone  is  it  owing,  that 
my  blood  is  not  at  this  moment 
streaming  from  the  knives  of  a  san- 
guinary multitude. 
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**Toyou  then  I  bequeath,  as  the 
only  token  of  gratitude  now  in  my 
power  to  afford, — my  example.  Learn 
from  it  that  self-defence  alone  can 
justify  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword ; 
and  that  he  who  draws  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition  or  revenge,  merits 
no  other  title  than  that  of  murderer- 
is  but  the  mere  engine  of  those  direful 
passions — the  wretched  instrument  of 
the  Omnipotent's  vengeance  on  his 
rebellious  creatures" 

At  this  moment  an  officer  entered 
the  apartment,  and  in  great  apparent 
agitation  addressed  himself  to  De 
Montford.  **  Cavalier  !"  '  said  he, 
**  Napoleon's  orders  are,  that  we  im- 
mediately separate  you  ;  and  that  you 
be  kept  in  close  confinement  till  you 
set  out  for  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes, 
in  Normandy,   where  you  will  hence- 
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forth  be  detained  a  close  prisoner," 
At  the  name  of  the  Chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes  the  expiring  Marquis  gave  a 
sudden  start  of  terror,  and  cast  his 
eyes  with  an  expression  of  dread  and 
anguish  indescribable  on  the  counte- 
nance of  our  hero.  Then  raising  him- 
self suddenly,  he  beckoned  to  Frede- 
rick to  come  nearer  that  he  might 
whisper  to  him  some  intelligence  which 
he  seemed  most  anxious  to  communi- 
cate. The  officer  interfered  :  **  He  had 
positive  orders,"  he  said,  '*  to  permit 
no  secret  conversation  between  the 
Marquis  and  the  prisoner." 

Savignac's  last  breath  was  on  his 
lips  :  he  appeared  to  husband  all  that 
remained  of  it,  in  order  to  address  the 
following  words  to  Frederick, — '^  De 
Montford  1"  (he  at  length  with  great 
difficulty  brought  out, )  "  be  upon 
your  guard  ; — you  go  to  Vincennes  to 


be    murdered  -—  barbarously    murder- 
ed^' 

**  Peace  !  babbling  traitor!''  said 
a  ferocious  grenadier  who  stood  by; 
and,  as  be  spoke,  he  plunged  a  bayo- 
net into  the  bosom  of  the  expiring 
veteran,  and  at  once  sent  the  fluttering 
soul  to  it's  long  home. 

The  ruffian  had  no  time  to  with- 
draw the  murderous  hand  which  had 
thus  outraged  humanity :  for  the 
deed  was  scarcely  perpetrated  ere  he 
found  himself  seized  by  the  throat, 
aftd  thrown  prostrate  to  the  ground 
with  a  violence  that  bad  fair  to  make 
him  a  companion  to  the  person  he  had 
assassinated,  in  the  dreary  voyage  of 
eternity.  The  reader  will  probably 
want  little  information  as  to  who  the 
person  was  that  acted  this  part :  De 
Montford's  character  and  fearless 
spirit  must  have 'already  told  him  how 
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impossible  it  was  for  that  '  heart  of 
fire*  to  contemplate,  unmoved,  a  scene 
of  this  description,  nor  strive  to 
avenge  such  an  act  of  brutality. 

His  efforts  were  of  course  futile: 
in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded,  over- 
powered,  loaded   with  fetters,  and  ia 
that  situation    thrown   into  the  com- 
mon receptacle  for  mutineers  and  cri- 
minals.     In  the  morning  his  fetters 
were    indeed  removed ;    but   he  was 
then  blindfolded  and   led  into  a   car- 
riage, the  blinds  of  which  were  cau- 
tiously secured,  to  exclude  from  those 
it  conveyed   all   knowledge   of  what 
was    passing    without;    and,    with  a 
ferocious  gencTarme  placed   on  each 
side    of    him,    he   was   conveyed    to 
Vincennes;  the  place  destined  for  his 
future   incarceration,    if  not,  as  he  too 
much  apprehended  from  the  general's 
dying  words,  for  his  murder. 
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During  liis  confinement  and  his 
journey,  he  had  full  leisure  to  reflect 
on  his  very  perilous  situation.  Peri- 
lous indeed  was  it :  nor  did  there 
seem  any  method  hy  which  he  could 
extricate  himself  from  the  direful  fate 
that  awaited  him.  It  was  evident, 
from  De  Savignac's  extraordinary 
emotion  at  the  mention  of  Vincennes, 
and  his  subsequent  exclamations,  that 
it  was  a  place  where  '  deeds  of  blood* 
were  perpetrated.  Napoleon's  cha- 
racter he  too  well  knew  to  expect 
that  any  scruples  of  conscience,  or 
other  benevolent  feeling,  would  pre- 
vent his  getting  rid,  by  death,  of  any 
one  whose  actions  had  oiFended  or 
alarmed  him.  The  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate D'Enghein  and  Wright  *  prov- 

*  The  eldest  son  of  Captain  Wright  has  lately- 
effected  his  escape  from   France ;  and  hag  put 
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ed  how  puerile  and  ill-founded  any 
such  hope  or  supposition  must  be: 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  resource 
left,  but  to  prepare  himself  to  meet, 
with  resignation  and  calmness,  the 
inevitable  doom  to  which  his  untoward 
fortune  and,  headstrong  temper  had 
consigned  him.  Henry  Delaval's 
parting  injunctions  and  advice  now 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  proved  of 
no  small  efficacy  in  tranquillizing  his 
feelings,  and  inspiring  his  soul  M^ith 
fortitude  and  pious  submission  to  the 
will  of  Omniscience.  '*  To  be  sure," 
he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
painful  reverie,  "  I  have  escaped  from 


it  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  gallant  and  unfortu- 
nate pare  tit  expired  beneath  the  torture  inflicted 
upon  him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  discoYer  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  Kis  gOTcrnraent  I 
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some  equally  dreadful  situations.— 
The  cave,  for  instance,— and  the  bat- 
tle of—,  and  yesterday's  mob. — 
And  why  should  I  not  again  ? 
Henry  has  often  told  me  that  when 
our  trust  and  dependence  is  on  that 
Supreme  Disposer  of  our  destinies 


*  Whose  vast  and  awful  form. 
Girt  -with  the  -whirlwind,    sandal'd    with    th© 

storm, 
To  highest  heaven  exalts  it's  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land : — ' 

Palestine, 


that  despair  is  not  only  cowardly  but 
criminal." 

The  commander  of  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes  was  a  creature  of  the 
French  emperor's ;  elevated  to  that 
rank  from  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
army,    on  account  of  great  personal 
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bravery,  and  his  peculiar  deficiency  in 
any  thing  Uke  the   softer  passions  of 
our  nature.     Colonel   Dorval  was,  in 
short,  the  mere  engine  of  Buonaparte's 
cruelty   and   ambition ;  and   ready   to 
obey  any   command,  however  barba- 
rous or  revolting  to  humanity,  which 
he  might  receive  from  the  monster  to 
whom  he   owed  hh  elevation.     Pos- 
sessing all  the  ferocity  of  the  private 
soldier  with  all  the  servility  and  mean- 
ness of  the  courtier :  and  ever  glad  of 
opportunity  to  indulge  his  native  san- 
guinary temper,  although  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honour,  principle,  or  integrity. 
To  this  pitiless  ruffian  was  our  hero 
on  his  arrival  at  Vincennes  consigned. 
Dorval  was  no  stranger  either  to  his 
sovereign's  pious  intentions  in  placing 
such  a  prisoner  under  his  care,  or  to 
the  danger  which  he  incurred  if  those 

VOL,    III.  F 
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intentions  should  be  frustrated  by  the 
victim's  escape  from  confinement.  He 
therefore  did  not  so  much  consider  the 
courtesy  of  war  and  the  comfort  of  hi^ 
prisoner,  as  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  his  effecting  by 
any  means  his  liberation.  Accord- 
ingly, De  Montford's  present  situation 
resembled  that  of  a  convict  sentenced 
to  die,  more  than  th^t  of  a  prisoner 
of  war:  being  thrust  dov/n  into  a 
dungeon,  completely  shut  out  from 
the  hght  of  Nature,  and  supplied  with, 
food  by  the  hand  of  the  circumspect 
Dorval  himself;  who  came  at  stated 
hours  to  visit  him,  in  order  to  draw 
from  him,  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship and  common  conversation,  any 
intelhgence  which  might  be  of  conse- 
quence to  his  government.  Indeed, 
it  was  on  this  latter  account  alone^ 
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that  the  execution  of  Napoleon's 
murderous  scheme  Was  a  moment  de- 
layed. 

There  was  a  time  in  Frederick's  life 
when  the  irritation  of  mind,  incident 
to  such  a  situation,  would  of  itself 
have  been  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
destroy  his  own  existence,  in  order  to 
escape  from  it.  But  his  ideas  had 
undergone,  within  a  few  weeks,  (we 
might  say  days,)  a  very  material  alter- 
ation ; — an  alteration,  we  hope,  much 
for  the  better  in  every  way.  Mr. 
Delavars  last  visit  to  him,  and  the 
affecting  spectacle  of  De  Savignac's 
death,  had  wrought  most  powerfully 
upon  his  mind;  and  forced  it  to  exert 
in  it's  own  behalf  the  many  latent 
properties  of  energy  and  fortitude 
which  by  Nature  belonged  to  it.  And 
he  now  first  discovered  that,  however 

F    2 
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gloomy  the  aspect  around  us,  it  js 
not  in  the  power  of  any  worldly  ca- 
lamity to  rob  the  soul  of  that  inde- 
scribable happiness  which  *  springs 
from  within,'  and  is  the  sure  attend- 
ant of  mental  quietude  and  pious  re- 
signation to  the  wise  but  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Omninotence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


XT  is  time  that  we  once  more  take 
flight  and  rejoin  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  know  not  where  we  can 
better  set  the  reader  down  than  in  the 
Delaval  drawing-room  :  where  an  in- 
teresting t^te-ct'tete  is  just  now  carry- 
ing on  between  Henry  and  his  sister ; 
on  that  subject  which  we  are  afraid 
was  almost  the  only  one  discussed 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  family. 
The  ill  success  that  had  attended  on 
her  brother's  mission,  and  the  accounts 
which  his  veracity  compelled  him  to 
F  3 
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give,  of  Frederick's  late  misconduct  at 
Paris,  were  sources  of  no  small  afflic- 
tion to  the  heroine  of  this  story  : — 
especially  the  latter.  For,  whatever 
scrapes  and  dangers  her  lover  had 
been  plunged  into,  hitherto,  either 
through  his  professional  duty,  or  his 
headstrong  ambition  to  signalize  him- 
self in  battle, — still  Emily  had  the 
consolatory  reflection  of  knowing  that 
she  alone  possessed  his  heart  and  af- 
fections ;  and  that,  although  separated 
from  him  by  wide  and  impassable 
tracts,  yet  their  souls  were  united  by 
the  indissoluble  tie  of  mutual  love; 
which,  all  who  have  felt  that  passion 
in  it's  native  purity  well  know,  nei- 
ther absence  can  undo  nor  any  dis- 
tance cut  asunder. 

To  deprive  her,  therefore,  of  this 
sole  remaining  consolation — ^to  intro- 
duce   a    rival    upon  the    stage — and 
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place  that  rival  in  the  same  town  with 
her  lover,  already,  it  seemed,  wavering 
in  his  fidelity  towards  her, — was,  in 
effect,  to  cut  away  the  sheet-anchor 
of  all  her  fondest  hopes,  and  force  her 
at  once  upon  the  shoals  of  despon- 
dency and  despair.  It  was  true  that 
Frederick  most  faithfully  promised 
that  he  never  would  have  any  thing 
more  to  say  to  her  rival — never  look 
at  her — never  think  of  her — and  a 
hundred  protestations  did  he  make 
her  to  induce  credence  to  this  pro- 
mise. Moreover,  her  brother  told 
her,  that  he  thought  it  impossible  that 
Frederick  could,  consistent  with  the 
common  feelings  of  pride  belonging 
to  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  ever 
more  be  reconciled  to  one  who  had 
endeavoured  to  vilify  him  publicly 
and  accused  him  as  a  spy  to  all  Paris. 
But  this  is  a  point  on  which  women 
F  4 
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are  not  easily  convinced  :  credulous 
to  excess,  when  undisturbed  mistresses 
of  the  heart  of  him  they  love, — start 
but  a  rival,  and  they  become  in  an 
instant  jesuitically  the  reverse;  and 
will  not  hope  nor  credit  any  thing 
until  that  rival  no  longer  exists  to  do 
them  mischief.  And  thus  with  Emily. 
**  Any  thing  but  thaf — (said  she  to 
herself,  as  she  tore  to  pieces  Frederick's 
letter,  which  contained  the  confession 
of  his  delinquency,  without  knowing 
what  she  was  about,)  **  any  thing  but 
that — and  1  should  not  have  murmur- 
ed. But,  my  dear  Henry,  what  sort 
of  a  woman  was  this  Madame  de  St. 
Jule  ? — He  says  in  his  letter — (dear 
me  !  I  have  torn  it  to  pieces,)  that 
she  was  the  most  fascinating  creature 
that  ever  was  seen." 

'"  He  did   not  seem  to  consider  her 
^0,"  (replied   Henry,)    **  when  /  saw 
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them  together  j — for  no  gentleman,  1 
am  certain,  could  look  on,  at  a  lady 
fainting,  with  more  sang  froid  than 
did  my  friend" 

** Oh  ! — what  then,  my   dear 

Henry,  Frederick  did  not  seem  to  pay 
to  her  any much that  is parti- 
cular attention,  when  she  fainted, 
(poor  creature  !  I  quite /ee/  for  her) — 
Eh?  —  did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly ?"  Henry  gave  the  wished-for 
answer  to  this  question. 

'*  That  is  in  his  favour,  certainly," 
continued  the  young  lady;  and  put 
on  a  face,  at  which,  though  intended 
to  be  magisterially  grave,  Henry  had 
the  impudence  to  smile. 

**  My  dearest  Emily,"  said  he,  pres- 
sing her  hand  with  his  wonted  affec- 
tion, '*  something  else  I  apprehend  is 
Mn  his  favour,'  as  you  express  it: — 
and  that  *  something'  will  be  best 
F  5 
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sought  for  in  your  own  bosom.  It 
does  not  require  so  deep  a  blush  to  tell 
your  brother  how  inseparably  united  to 
your  happiness,  is  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns De  Montford.  Nor  in  truth  does 
it  require  any  blush  ;  your  conduct 
having  been  throughout  exemplary  in 
all  points.  And,  that  your  affectionate 
and  susceptible  mind  should  feel  much 
annoyed  at  this  occurrence,  is  neither 
surprising  nor  criminal. 

**  My  candid  and  unbiassed  opinion 
of  Frederick's  repentance,  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  his  letter  to  you,  is,  that 
it  is  sincere.  But  my  duty  as  a  bro- 
ther compels  me  to  add,  (as  I  repeat- 
edly indeed  told  him,)  that,  were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  not  think  of 
uniting  my  destiny  to  that  of  a  man 
who  had  given  such  proofs  of  insta- 
bility and  ill  conduct — until"—— 

". — .^  No,  not  exactly  ill  conduct, 
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brother,"— interrupted  the  lady;  ac- 
tuated possibly  by  again  feeling  some- 
thing '  in  his  favour.' 

*'Well/'  (continued  Mr.  Delaval,) 
"  at  all  events,  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent to  make  some  trial  of  his  strength 
of  mind,  ere  you  quite  receive  him 
into  the  same  favour  he  enjoyed  before 
the  offence?'* 

**  Oh  !  certainly,**  replied  Emily, — 
"  certainly,  brother, — you  are  quite 
right. — And  I  will  write  him  a  very 
angry  and  scolding  letter  immediate- 
ly." And  to  perform  this  prudent 
part  she  immediately  sat  down  to  a 
long  sheet  of  paper  and  commenced 
the  said  '  angry  and  scolding  letter/ 

Aftt^r  having  been  seated  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  table,  we  find 
her  suddenly  starting  up,  and  exclaim- 
ing— *'  Dear  me  !  if  I  have  not  been 

all  this  time" 
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Doing  what  ?  Do  not  laugh  at  our 
heroine  too  much,  reader,  and  you  shall 
he  told.  The  *  angry  and  scolding  let- 
ter yow  must  know,  had  proceeded  only 
as  far  as  ''  My  dear  Fiede — "  and  the 
bottom  of  the  page  w^as  occupied  with 
a  sketch  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  have  been  addressed.  For, 
by  some  mistake,  this  young  lady  had 
soon  forgotten  altogether  the  letter,  and 
began  to  indulge  her  natural  genius  for 
drawing,  by  making  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  the  very  gentle- 
man who  was  on  the  same  paper  to 
have  been  so  severely  lectured.  And, 
Jtt  short,  at  the  end  of  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  no  scolding  letter  was 
forthcoming ;  but  then,  indeed,  to 
luake  up  for  it's  non-appearance,  was 
pourtrayed  a  very  perfect  likeness  of 
the  absent  colonel.  Emily  laughed 
at    herself  when    she    perceived    this 
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direct  mutiny  of  both  hand  and  heart ; 
but  was  not,  that  we  can  learn,  par- 
ticularly displeased  with  either.  On 
the  contrary,  she  said,  **  the  sketch 
certainly  was  like ;"  and  took  the 
liberty,  moreover,  of  gazing  at  the 
said  sketch,  until  her  brother  returned 
to  know  if  her  letter  was  ready  :  when 
she  of  course  found  out  that  it  was 
not  yet  begun. 

She  now  thought  fit  to  be  vastly 
indignant  with  herself,  at  the  want 
of  self-command,  of  which  such  absent 
conduct  proved  her  guilty.-^**  This," 
as  she  observed,  **  was  really  too 
childish  :" — and,  snatching  up  the 
new  novel  of  ^  Self  Controul,'  she  re- 
solved to  take  a  lesson  from  the  pru- 
dent and  discreet  Laura,  and,  like  that 
young  lady,  tell  her  lover  that  she 
could  not  think  of  having  any  thing 
more  to  say  to  him  without 
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trial.'  But  alas !  never  werfe  poor 
Laura's  advice  and  excellent  opinions 
so  scurvily  treated  : — Hargrave  him- 
self could  not  have  regarded  them 
with  grearer  contempt.  And  this 
justly  popular  production  was  very 
shortly  replaced  upon  it's  shelf,  with 
the    mortifying  remark,  *  that  it  was 

very    good,     to    be    sure,     but' 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  we  did 
not  hear. 

In  short,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
fact,  Emily  did  not  write  to  her  lover 
either  an  angry  or  a  scolding  letter; 
she  did  not^  (because  she  could  not,) 
banish  him  from  her  heart  on  account 
of  his  dehnquency;  and  she  did  not, 
(because  again  she  could  not,)  abstain 
from  wishing,  most  devoutly  wishing, 
that  Caroline  de  St.  Jule  was  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  present 
moment,  instead  of  that  which  had 
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now  the  honour  of  containing  her 
fair  person. — **  Not  that  she  hated 
her  either,"  as  she  repeatedly  said  to 
her  brother,  '^  she  only  was  afraid 
lest  that  odious,  abominable  —  she 
meant  unhappy,  woman,  should  again 
entrap  De  Montford. — TJiough  she 
really  pitied  her  !" 

Whilst  this  conflict  between  love 
and  self-command  was  raging  within 
the  bosom  of  our  heroine,  some  other 
friends  to  our  hero  in  England  were 
engaged  in  adventures  equally  singu* 
lar,  and  some  of  them  in  conflicts 
equally  dubious  and  well  contested. 
Indeed,  at  this  very  moment,  a  most 
particular  friend  of  De  Montford's, 
to  wit  J  one  Major  Nathaniel  Stock, 
(who  had    returned  to  England  with 

the    shattered    remnants   of  the 

dragoons,  and  been  promoted   to  the 
rank  of  field-officer,  for  hits  intrepid 
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conduct,)  is  engaged  in  a  contest  quite 
as  singular  and  quite  as  sharply  con- 
tested as  any  that  can  be  conceived. 
We  will  venture  to  recite  the  parti- 
culars of  it ;  although  it  took  place  in 
a  quarter  of  the  metropolis  which  we 
never  approach  without  fear  and 
trembling. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  circumstances 
that  have  lately  claimed  our  attention, 
we  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  of 
no  small  import  to  our  story,  and 
which  assuredly  very  considerably  af- 
fects the  hero  of  it.  Shortly  after 
Frederick's  departure  for  the  contment, 
Mr.  Manly,  his  maternal  grandfather, 
(of  whom  the  reader  will  remember 
Sir  Ralph  making  mention  in  our  First 
Volume,)  paid  the  long  standing  debt 
to  Nature  in  a  state  of  infantine  imbe- 
cility and  second  childhood.  The 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  united,  had 
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long  maintained  over  him  a  despotic 
and  undisputed  sway :  and  of  course 
to  her  child  was  all  his  immense 
wealth  apparently  assigned,  without 
any  mention  being  made  in  the  will, 
of  his  unhappy  daughter's  orphan  son. 
Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  however,  con- 
sidered that  the  circumstances  attach- 
ed to  the  production  of  this  son  and 
some  others,  equally  suspicious,  autho- 
rised him  to  put  in  a  legal  claim  on 
behalf  of  his  forgotten  and  much  in- 
jured ward.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  the  question  of  fact,  as  to 
the  legitimacy  or  not  of  Mr.  Mauly's 
pretended  heir,  this  day  underwent  an 
investigation  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
law.  The  worthy  baronet,  who  sup- 
ported De  Alontford's  claim,  and  his 
son  were  most  anxious,  as  will  be 
supposed,  on  this  occasion:  by  the 
advice  of  the   latter,   Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
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ti^ho  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  bar,  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  strenuolisly  pleaded  his  own 
inability  and  inexperience;  Sir  Ralph 
and  his  son  conceived  him  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  undertaking,  and  were 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bring  him 
thus  early  into  notice.  And,  tremb- 
ling beneath  the  awe  and  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  situation,  he  this 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  addressed 
a  jury  on  behalf  of  his  esteemed  and 
absent  friend. 

The  nature  of  the  subject,  De 
Montford's  orphan  situation,  and  the 
many  affecting  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  history  of  his  unhappy  pa- 
rents, were  all  facts  favourable  to  elo- 
quence ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  orator, 
possessed  of  any  feeling  or  powers  of 
expression,  could  not  fail,   when  ar- 
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rayed  in  their  glowing  and  appropriate 
colours,  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  any  auditors.  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
made  the  most  of  his  subject :  and  we 
conjecture  created  some  troublesome 
sensations  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
heard  him :  for,  when  only  half  way 
through  his  harangue,  we  observed 
Sir  Obadiah  Plump,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  pull  out,  very  slily  and  as  if 
afraid  of  being  seen,  a  nice  dimity 
handkerchief,  (beautifully  ornamented 
with  red-ink  impressions  of  '  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,'  *  Nelson's  vic- 
tories,' &c.  &c.)  and  wipe  the  fast 
flowing  tears  from  his  eyes  :  and 
shortly  after,  the  whole  jury  very 
audibly  expressed  that  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  foreman's  sor- 
row.  Moreover,  the  learned  judge 
who  tried  it,  remarkable  for  his  pati- 
ence  and   stoical  indifference    to  all 
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oratorical  embellishment,  became,  to- 
wards the  end  of  our  young  advo- 
cate's address,  so  very  fidgetty  that  he 
went  out  of  court  several  times;  and 
brought  back  eyes  so  red  and  swollen, 
that  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  a 
judge's  privilege,  would  have  declared 
they  must  have  been  shedding  tears. 
Add  to  all  this,  that,  wh^n  Arbuthnot 
had  ceased  speaking,  the  jury,  who 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  had 
continued  to 


Gaping  stand 


Like  mariners  in  Newfoundland, 
Or  pigs,  wbo're  wont  in  hazy  weather. 
To  grunt  and  laj  their  heads  together  ;* — 

Plea,  Guide. 


shouted  forth,  without  remembering 
that  there  was  another  side  of  the 
question,  or  condejscending  to  hear 
the  advocate  on  that  other  side,  or  the 
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bench's  opinion ;— I  say,  regardless  for 
the  moment  of  all  these  weighty  con- 
siderations, and  hurried  away  by  the 
impulse  of  their  feelings,  they  shouted 
forth  with  one  accord,  **  We  finds,  my 
Lord,  for  every  thing  that  that  there 
gentleman  has  said.*'     We  forgot  also 
to  mention  that,  whenever  the  advo- 
cate found  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
his  client's  services   to   the    country, 
great  military  reputation  or  other  ami- 
able qualities,  one  of  the  many  spec- 
tators, (a  man  in  stature  about  six  feet 
two  inches;  with  whiskers  of  an  enor- 
mous size   and   a   red  colour;  a  stiff 
black  stock  which  prevented  the  pos- 
sible dejection  of  his  scar-worn  coun- 
tenance ;  a  very  small  share  of  nicely- 
plaited    frill    appearing    between    the 
lapels  of  a  close-buttoned    coat    and 
the    aforesaid    stock;    and   having   a 
thin  cane  suspended    by    a    leathern 
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tassel  to  his  arm ;)  expressed  his  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  orator's 
sentiments  by  ejaculations  uttered  in 
a  Stentorian  tone,  and  which  more 
than  once  drew  forth  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  learned  judge  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial. 

Mr.  sergeant  Stentor  who  led  the 
host  of  advocates,  whom  the  other  side 
had  enlisted  in  support  of  their  cause, 
now  rose  to  endeavour  to  do  away 
the  impression  which  it  was  evident 
Arbuthnot's  reasoning  had  created* 
The  learned  sergeant,  aware  of  how 
little  chance  existed  of  removing  that 
impression,  by  dwelling  on  the  merits 
of  his  client's  case,  which,  it  must  be 
owned,  were  not  peculiarly  striking, 
resolved  to  adopt  that  line  of  defence 
now  so  much  in  fashion  amongst  the 
professors  of  forensic  oratory  ; — name- 
ly, to   launch  out  into    the   grossest 
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scurrilities  and  abuse  against  his 
adversary's  client;  and  take  advantage 
of  professional  indemnity,  in  order  to 
trample,  or  attempt  to  trample,  on 
the  character  and  feelings  of  one 
totally  precluded  from  resenting^  or 
replying  to,  his  insulting  aspersions.* 


*.  I  cauiiot  pass  oyer  this  subject  without 
a  few  obseryations.  How  degrading,  and  how 
mortifying  is  it,  to  any  one  who  contem. 
plates  the  b^r^  (which  it  assuredly  is  in  this 
country,)  as  the  high  road  to  eminence  and  fame, 
and  the  most  honourable  profession  that  ambi« 
tipn  or  talents  cai^,  pursue : — how  truly  galling 
is  it,  I  repeat,  to  be  forced  daily  and  hourly  io 
witness  some  of  its  professors,,  in  lieu  of  culti- 
Tating  th^.  study  of  eloquence  and  reasoning, 
stepping  aside  to  cull  in  preference  the  flower* 
of  Billingsgate  !  And  more  anxious  to  insult 
and  irritate  any  defenceless  object  they  maj 
finance  to  be  employed  against,  than  to  e^lucidate 
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Actuated  by  these  benevolent  mo~ 
tives;    the  learned   sergeant  took'  an 


the  truth,  or  further  the  great  ends  of  their 
calling. 

What  can  be  the  del ight-^w here  the  gratifi- 
cation, to  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  (which  our 
advocates  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,)  to  apply  such 
epithets  as  '  monster,'  '  villain,'  '  miscreant,* 
&c.  &c.  &c.  to  a  poor  wretch,  already  groan- 
ing beneath  accumulated  sufferings,  and  denied 
the  privilege  of  uttering,  or  even  looking,  a 
reply? — Such  conduct  can  gratify  no  passion 
but  that  which  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  above 
all,  a  Christian,  ought  to  blush  for  having  har- 
boured. 

Do  they  do  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  ?  The  great 
and  paramount  record  of  our  duty  upon  earth 
denounces  *  woe  to  lawyers,  because  they  lay 
heavy  burthens  on  men's  backs,  and  grievous  to  be 
borne,  and  do  not  so  much  as  touch  them  with  one 
of  their  fingers.'    How  much  more  then,  to  those 
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early  opportunity  to  apply  to  Col.  Dc 
Montford  epithets  which,   with  all  hifj 


who  wantonly  and  cruelly  add  to  those  burthens 
in  the  moment  of  their  severest  pressure. 

Do  theyactthusfrom  a  love  of  justice? — 'Every 
punishment  which  does  not  arise  from  absolute 
necessity,'  says  Beccaria,  quoting  from  Montes- 
quieu, '  is  tyrannical,*  Is  the  punishment,  the 
dire,  the  incalculable  punishment,  which  sucli 
abuse  conveys  in  such  a  moment,  a  necessary 
punishment  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  wanton  infliction 
01  torture? 

Are  they  justified  by  precedent?  The  last 
twenty  years  of  an  ignorant  and  degenerate  age 
may  indeed  aftbrd  one  or  two :  but  they  will 
look  till  doomsday  for  an  instance  of  such  a 
practice  flourishing  in  belter  times.  Let  thera 
produce  one  amongst  '  Veterum  oratorum  exm 
ernpla,  qui  f  am  am  in  posteroSr^  prwmia  eio. 
quentics  cogiiavissent  pulcherrima.^ — Ann. 
Tac.lib.  xi. 

How  beneficial  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of 
eloquence  and  justice,  if  some  member  of  our  se- 
VOL.    III.  G 


faults,  had  never  yet  been  arrayed 
against  him.  "  Will  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,"  (exclaimed  the  advo- 
cate, with  all  his  wonted  energy,) 
**  willy  o  u  consign  by  your  verdict  so 


nate  were  to  act  the  part  of  Cuius  SiliuSy  and 
introduce  the  Cincian  law,  (mentioned  by  the 
last  quoted  author, — himself  an  advocate,)  into 
Westminster  Hall.  How  funny  would  it  be  io 
see  the  looks  of  some  eminent  amateurs  of  liti- 
gious warfare  when  the  Speaker  put  the  ques- 
tion, '  Ne  quis  ob  causam  orandam^  pecuniam 
donumve  accipiat?^ 

What  a  chorus  of  No  !  No !  No !— What  a 
group  would  be  seen  of  pallid  Tisages,  '  guant, 
oblong,  ossified,  and  lean,'  all  shouting  forth  their 
dismay  at  the  idea.  '  How  earnestly  and  partu 
cularly^"*  would  the  attendance  of  the  ministerial 
hacks  be  put  in  requisition  !  If  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  how  deserted  would  be  Palace-yard 
— how  bleak  the  aspect  of  Chancery-lane — what 
good  accommodations  in  the  inns  of  court ! 
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large  a  sum  to  this  man  of  blood,  this 
red-coated  miscreant,  this  humaa 
butcher,  to  whom  Borgia  was  an  an- 
gel of  light,  this " 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by 
an  incident  unprecedented  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  which  the  trembling 
goose-quill  scarcely  ventures  to  record 
upon  paper.  He  was,  ( we  quake  as 
we  write,)  compelled  to  '  bite  the 
dust' — to  embrace  *  his  mother  earth* 
—  in  plain  English,  was  knocked 
down  ^as  flat  as  a  flounder/  The  per- 
petrator of  this  deed,  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  indecorum  and  atrocity, 
was  that  tall  man,  with  red  whiskers, 
labove  slightly  alluded  to :  and  that 
tall  man  witli  red  whiskers  was  no 
other  than  Major  Nathaniel  Stock. 
The  major  was  not,  from  divers 
causes,  much  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  courts  of  law.  From  courts 
G  S 
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martial  he  had  principally  formed 
his  ideas  of  equity:  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  told  him,  that  obedience 
to  superior  officers  was  the  very  es- 
sence of  law,  and,  in  case  of  infringe- 
ment, merited  the  utmost  severity  of 
immediate  punishment.  He  had  asked 
one  of  the  spectators,  who  stood  by 
him,  on  first  hearing,  his  Colonel  thus 
slightingly  mentioned,  of  what  rank 
was  that  man  in  the  wig,  (as  he  termed 
the  learned  sergeant),  and  what  pre- 
tensions such  a  one  could  have  to  in- 
dulge in  these  vile  and  unjustifiable 
aspersions  on  his  commanding  officer. 
When  told  that  the  calumniator  was 
only  a  sergeant^  Stock's  military  feel- 
ings received  the  severest  shock ;  and 
he  conceived  that  he  should  be  cul- 
pable in  the  highest  degree,  by  the 
articles  of  war,  if  he  tamely  listened 
to  such  a  direct  mutiny,  as  a  sergeant 
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presuming  thus  to  speak  of  a  colonel. 
And  accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  take 
a  step,  in  which  he  conceived  military 
precedent  and  practice  justified  him ; 
and  to  punish,  on  the  spot,  this  glar- 
ing attack  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  discipline  and  good  order. 

In  carrying  into  effect  this  spirited 
manoeuvre,  Stock  displayed  great  gene- 
ralship :  and .  gave  not  the  smallest 
hint  of  his  intentions,  until  quite  sure 
of  his  aim.  The  consequence  was 
that  this  coup  de  main  proved  as  ef- 
fectual as  his  most  sanguine  wishes 
could  have  led  him  to  anticipate :  no 
second  blow  was  required  to  level  the 
supposed,  mutineer;  who  remained 
sprawling  upon  the  floor  of  the  court, 
and  doubtless,  ruminating  on  those  dry 
and  dismal  cases  in  which  Death  acts 
as  prosecutor,  and  serves  even  lawyers 
G  S 
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themselves  with  *  a  rule  absolute,^ »^ 
frequently  without  notice. 

The  astonishment  into  which  the 
court  were  thrown  by  this  unequalled 
audacity  cannot  be  described  :  Stock 
soon  perceived  that  the  fallen  sergeant 
would  meet  with  powerful  adherents, 
and  already  had  the  attendants  of  the 
court  formed  *  close  column'  and  ad- 
vanced to  take  him  into  custody. 
Like  a  good  soldier  the  major  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence :  the 
various  volumes  of  term  reports,  which 
quietly  reposed  on  the  shelves  of  the 
court,  he  forthwith  converted  into  ar- 
tillery; and  the  reverend  forms  of 
Ceke,  VeniriSy  Bosanguet,  Burron^s, 
&c.  were  shortly  seen  flying  about  in 
all  directions,  and  lighting  upon  the 
grizzle  pates  of  the  terror-stricken 
barristers.    The  major  performed  pro- 
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digies  of  valour ;  and  kept  up  such  a 
furious  cannonade  with  the  above  am- 
munition that  victory  appeared  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  and  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  retreat  through 
the  mutinous  host  into  Palace-yard. 
Some  of  the  fugitives  however  had  early 
given  the  alarm :  the  Life- Guards  and 
Lincoln's-Inn  Association  were  already 
on  their  march — messengers  were  dis- 
patched to  Windsor,  and  Rumford,  for 
the  Blues  and  dragoons — and  Stock  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to,  what  have 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  over- 
come valour  and  subjugated  indepen- 
dence— numbers*  He  however  con- 
tinued to  protest  aloud  *  that  that 
there  sergeant,  who  dared  to  talk  so 
of  a  colonel,  was  guilty  by  the  10th 
Section  of  the  Articles  of  War  of  mu- 
tiny, and  merited  death/  Nor  could 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  judge,  when  he 
G   4 
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informed  the  prisoner  of  the  heinous 
offence  he  had  committed,  and  the  very 
awful  sirate  in  which  his  unprecedent- 
ed crime  had  placed  him,  make  him 
at  all  comprehend  how  it  was  possible 
that  a  sergeant  should  call  a  colonel 
so  many  disrespectful  names  without 
being  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  mutiny. 

The  major's  situation  was  now  in- 
deed most  deplorable :  his  hands  and 
feet  were  bound  with  ignominious 
fetters,  (in  truth,  the  judge  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  brought  into  court 
until  a  jury  had  been  impannelled  to 
ascertain  whether  the  power  of  doing 
mischief  was  yet  possessed  by  him,) 
and  in  that  condition  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  until  the  court  should 
have  decided  what  punishment  so 
atrocious  an  offence  n^erited.  The 
criminal,  however,  still  persisted  that 
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he  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty ; 
and  illustrated  the  leading  points  of 
his  defence  by  various  quotations 
from  'DundaSi  'The  Articles  of  fVar\ 
and  ' the  Orderly  Books'  o^  \\\t  different 
regiments  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
— *'  As  I  was  a   saying,  my   Lord," 

(said  he>)  '*  I  thinks  this  here  d d 

queer,  (God  forgive  me  for  swearing,  ) 
sort  of  treatment  for  one  who  has 
followed  his  Majesty's  colours  for 
three-and-thirty  years — come  next 
June.  And  all  for  nothing,  but  just 
because  I  didn't  choose  for  to  stand  by 
and  hear  that  there  fellow  in  the  wig 
call  my  colonel  (God  bless  him !)  all 
sorts  of  bad  names. — What !  such  a 
nice,  real  gentleman  as  him,  and  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  to  be  spoken  of  in  that 
there    manner   by  such    a  snivellings 

wizenfac'd *' 

Stock's  oration  was  here  interrupted ; 
G   5 
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and  he  was  immediately  hurried  away 
to  the  common  receptacle  tor  male- 
factors until  his  punishment  should  h^ 
finally  agreed  upon.     Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
after   he  was  carried  away,  made    a 
pathetic  but  useless  appeal  to  the  bench 
in  his  favour :  and,  tranquillity  being 
thus  restored,  the  cause  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  court,  before 
this    interruption,    proceeded.      And 
the  verdict  of  the   jury  finally  esta- 
blished De  Montford's  claim   to  his 
grandfather^s      property  ;      the     sup- 
posed heir  being  clearly  proved  to  be 
an  impostor,   and  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  fraud  and   chicanery.      It 
also  came  out  that  Mr.  Manley,  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  had  experienced 
the    most    excruciating   mental    tor- 
ments at  his  treatment  of  his  daughter; 
and  repeatedly  and  earnestly  request- 
ed to  see  her   child.     But  the  infa- 
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mous  woman,  to  whom  he  had  united 
himself;  of  course  took  good  care  to 
prevent  such  an  interview  taking 
place,  although  she  could  not  prevent 
his  making  his  will  in  favour  of  Fre- 
derick. She  therefore  had  recourse  to 
fabrication,  and  that  fabrication  was 
most  completely  unravelled  at  the  trial 
we  have  been  describing. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  the  news 
of  this  success  was  joyously  received 
by  the  Delaval  family  :  such  an  ac- 
quisition of  fortune  to  one  so  fondly 
regarded  by  every  member  of  it, 
could  not  fail  to  convey  great  plea- 
sure to  them:  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Emily  should  acquaint  her  lover  with 
the  particulars  of  this  fortunate  occur- 
rence, which  at  once  raised  him  from 
dependence  to  affluence ;  and  convey 
to  him  the  congratulations  of  all  her 
family.  Emily,  of  course^  thought 
G   6 
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it  necessary  to  add  a  few  para- 
graphs of  much  feeling  and  spirit, 
and  worded  with  no  small  elegance, 
declaring,  *  that  she  begged  leave  to 
observe  that  she  did  not  wish  to  keep 
him  to  his  engagement  with  her, 
provided  his  accession  of  fortune 
prompted  him  in  the  least  to  seek 
any  other  matrimonial  alliance  ; — that 
she  hoped  he  would  consider  himself 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  his  own 
discretion;' — and  a  great  deal  more 
of  vastly  pretty  and  disinterested 
language,  which  certainly  was  highly 
proper  for  her  to  use,  but  which,  if 
the  said  young  lady  had  thought,  for 
one  moment,  would  have  produced  tlie 
slightest  alteration  in  her  lover's  senti- 
ments towards  her,  pro^^^/y  would  not 
have-  made  it's  appearance  upon  paper. 
Indeed  we  must  confess  that  this 
good  fortune  gave  Emily  very  little 
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concern  either  one  way  or  other. 
She  felt  that  her  own  fortune  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  every  purpose 
of  happiness  in  the  marriage  state ; 
and  she  felt  also,  she  knew,  that  no 
mercenary  consideration  could  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  a  mind  con- 
stituted as  was  De  Montford's  ;  where 
contempt  of  money  and  abhorrence 
of  any  thing  like  meanness,  were  en- 
graven in  such  indelible  characters. 
She  therefore  considered  this  event  as 
one  of  but  little  moment,  compared 
with  some  others  with  which  Henry 
had  lately  made  her  acquainted. — 
**  Mow  readily,"  (said  this  young 
lady,  as  she  re- perused  her  letter,) — 
**  howjoyfully  would  I  exchange  this 
newly-acquired  bauble,  and  all  the 
useless  luxuries  which  it  may  hereafter 
afford  me,  for  the  certainty  of  Fre- 
derick's being  now  out  of  the  power 
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oftliat  odious  woman's  snares — that 
Caroline — what  was  her  name? — But 
dear  me  !  if  I  have  not  torn  my  letter 
to  pieces  1  And  now — I  must  write 
it  all  over  again  !" 

And  so  would  she  have  torn  to 
pieces  a  thousand  letters  had  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  encounter  her  grasp 
just  at  this  moment.  For  by  one  of 
those  strange  chances,  (for  which  only 
ladies  can  account,)  our  fair  heroine 
never  could  think  upon  this  subject 
without  being  quite  restless  and  agi- 
tated ;  and  in  short  conducting  her- 
self in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  the 
wonted  gentleness  of  her  character 
and  disposition.  A  second  letter  was 
however  penned  and  dispatched  :  but, 
alas !  as  we  know,  the  chance  of  its 
ever  reaching  Frederick  was  a  very 
slender  one.  Or,  even  if  it  had 
reached  him,  in  his  present  situation, 
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it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
not  have  bestowed  upon  it's  contents  a 
single  thought :  for,  if  ever  there  was 
a  situation  in  which  money  could  be  of 
no  utility,  it  was  that  in  which  our 
unfortunate  hero  was  now  placed ; 
and  with  the  description  of  which  we 
purport  to  proceed  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


We  left  De  Montford  in  the  custody 
of  the  inhunian  Dorval ;  and  in  a 
flitiiation  which  must  have  excited  for 
him  much  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
his  friends  and  well-wishers:  if  indeed 
he  has  yet  contrived  to  acquire  any 
amongst  those  who  have  honoured 
his  adventures  with  a  perusal.  The 
French  commandant,  finding  that 
neither  arts  nor  menaces  could  induce 
his  youthful  prisoner  to  play  traitor  to 
his  country,  or  make  him  the  confi- 
dant of  any  material  intelligence,  had 
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already  written   to  his  sovereign,   re- 
questing   permission    to    indulge    bis 
sanguinary  disposition  and  dispatch  at 
once  the   captive;  after  having  pre- 
viously tried  the  effect  of  torture  upon 
him,  in  order  to  force   him  to   reveal 
any  secrets  of  which  he  might  be  in 
possession.     What  the  answer  to  this 
request  would  have  been,  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  guess ; — especially  to  one  ac- 
quainted at  all  with   the  history  and 
character   of  that   august   personage, 
Napoleon    the    Great.      Before    that 
answer,  however,    could  arrive,  a  ray 
of  hope  broke  upon   our  hero's  deso- 
late condition,  from  a    quarter  most 
unexpected  by  him,  and  possibly  not 
much  thought  of  by  the  reader. 

It  was  one  night,  shortly  after 
Dorval's  blood-thirsty  petition  had 
been  dispatched  to  Paris,  just  as  our 
hero   had  thrown   himself  at  length3 
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and  in  his  clothes,  upon  the  wretched 
pallet  in  the  corner  of  his  cell,  and  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  chase  away 
the  many  recollections  which  his  situa- 
tion called  forth, — that  he  was  arous- 
ed fronn  his  meditations  hy  the  sound 
of  some  one  gently  withdrawing  the 
rusty  bolts  which  confined  his  prison's 
entrance.  From  such  a  visitor,  at 
such  an  hour,  De  Montford  well 
knew  what  he  had  to  expect:  and, 
springing  from  his  couch,  he  resolved 
at  all  events  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
possible  ;  and  not  to  present  his  head 
to  the  assassin's  stroke,  without  mak- 
ing some  desperate  efforts  at  self-^ 
defence,  however  futile  or  unavailing 
they  might  ultimately  prove.  His 
surprise  may  be  imagined,  but  not 
easily  expressed,  when  the  crerking 
door  of  the  cell  slowly  opened,  and,  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  lamp  which    the 
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intruder  carried,  he  recognized — not 
the  grim  visage  of  a  ruthless  assassin, 
— not  the  haggard  countenance  of  one 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  hlpod — but 
the  bewitching  form  and  features  of 
Carohne  de  St.  Jule  !  Let  us  then, 
in  the  first  place,  account  for  this 
young  lady's  appearance  at  such  a 
moment. 

Dje  Montford's  gallant  interference 
with, the  mob  in  favour  of  the  unfor- 
tunate De  Savignac,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  a  general  topic  of  con- 
versation throughout  the  Parisian 
metropolis ;  where  such  an  instance 
of  disinterested  intrepidity  had  proba- 
bly never  before  occurred,  since  first 
that  city  called  itself  the  capital  of 
France.  And  although  no  one  dared 
openly  to  avow  their  approbation  of 
our  hero's  spirited  conduct,  through- 
out the  transaction,  nor  their  regret 
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that  it  had  met  with  no  better  reward 
than  close  confinement  at  Vincennes, 
(which  every  one  knew  was  only  the 
prelude  to  an  immediate  and  barbarous 
death,)  yet  there  were  numbers  who 
could  not  help  feeling  unfeigned  re- 
gret that  a  better  fate  had  not  awaited 
one  possessed  of  so  many  noble  and 
heroic  qualities* 

But  there  was  one  person  at  Paris 
who  felt  something  more  than  a  tvish 
tljat  a  better  fate  had  awaited  the 
young  prisoner ;  nay,  who  felt,  (and 
could  not  help  feeling,)  the  most 
unfeiojned  anguish  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  a  fate  awaiting  him;  and  more- 
over, resolved  to  leave  no  earthly  means 
untried  to  rescue  him  from  this  said 
fate.  This  person  was  Caroline  de  St. 
Jule;  who,  we  have  already  declared 
to  have  carried  her  scheme,  ef  placing 
our  hero's  heart  in   bondage,  to  such' 
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lengths  as  completely  to  destroy  her 
own  peace  of  mind,  and  make  her  the 
prey  of  the  most  tormenting  fiend 
that  can  gain  admittance  into  the 
human  breast.  Her  love  for  him  in- 
creased daily,  and  shortly  attained 
over  her  that  sway,  which  she  was 
wont  to  give  to  all  her  headstrong  and 
ungovernable  passions,  when  excited, 
and  soon  burned  with  the  most  raoins: 
flame ;  having  nothing  like  reason  or 
religion  to  check  or  keep  it  under. 
She  w^as  struck  with  horror,  at  the  idea 
of  De  Montford's  suffering  torture  or 
death,  both  of  which  she  knew  might 
be  prepared  for  him  at  Vincennes. 
Sh^  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  that 
form,  which  once  had  bent  enraptured 
.  overher,  stretched  out  and  lacerated  on 
the  rack; — of  that  heart,  which  once 
beat  in  rapturous  unison  with  her  own, 
bursting   beneath  the  agonies   of  tor- 
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tures — and  of  those  eyes,  whence  love 
and  desire  once  shot  their  trembling 
beams,  starting  from  their  sockets  in 
the  wild  delirium  of  excruciating  pain. 
These  feelings  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
of  perfect  phrensy  her  perturbed 
mind  :  and  she  resolved  to  sacrifice 
all  her  momentary  projects  of  wound- 
ed pride  and  thoughts  of  revenge,  to 
the  sole  object  of  releasing  De  Mont- 
ford  from  his  present  perilous  situa- 
tion. 

A  ray  of  hope  illumined  her  pro- 
jected scheme  as  she  remembered,  that 
Colonel  Dorval  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  whom  her  beauty  and 
appearance  had  fascinated  on  her  first 
coming  out  at  court.  It  was  true, 
she  had  then  rejected  his  advances 
with  contempt  and  disdain  ;  but  she 
doubted  not,  that,  with  a  few  smiles 
and  the  employment  of  those  wily  arts 
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which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  play 
off,  she  should  yet  be  able  to  revive 
in  his  bosom  the  latent  flame  of  love : 
and  if  that  were  once  revived,  what 
might  she  not  hope  to  effect  in  favour 
of  his  prisoner  ? 

She  therefore  lost  no  time  in  follow- 
ing De  Montford  into  Normandy, 
and  threw  herself  purposely  in  the 
way  of  Dorval,  on  all  occasions,  when 
duty  or  pleasure  called  him  from  his 
chateau  into  the  neighbourhood.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  follow 
this  young  lady  through  the  various 
stratagems  and  devices  which  she  put 
in  practice,  in  order  to  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  this  blunt  soldier's  heart. 
Her  principal  object  was  to  gain  ad- 
mittance into  the  fortress  which  he 
commanded ;  and  where  De  Mont- 
ford was  entombed  alive.  To  effect 
this,  she  made  constant  declarations 
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to  Dorval  of  her  extreme  hatred  to 
his  prisoner;  spoke  of  him  as  the 
being  she  most  detested  in  the  world ; 
and  dwelt  with  seeming  delight  on 
the  prospect  of  his  approaching  fate. 

Although  insensible  to  every  kind 
or  humane  feeling,  and  hackneyed  in 
the  paths  of  cruelty  and  blood,  this 
ruffian  was  not  proof  against  that 
omnipotent  passion,  which  a  titled 
poet  tells  us  can  do  every  thing,  and 


any 
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*  Cautious  the  young,  and  complaisant  the  old, 
The  cruel  gentle,  and  the  coward  bold.' 

Buck. 


The  rough  and  unsuspecting  Dorval 
could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of 
his  sight  and  senses,  when  he  saw 
the  bewitching  Madame  de  St.  Jule, 
the  envy  of  every  Parisian   belle,  and 
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whose  smile  each  youth  in   the  me- 
tropohs    considered     as     the   highest 
possihle  mark  of  distinction,  purpose- 
ly,    as     it     were,     throwing    herself 
in  his  way,  and  bestowing  upon  liim 
the  most    decisive  marks  of    regard 
and    affection.     And,     to    crown  his 
felicity,    when    trembling  with  doubt 
and  apprehensions  he  ventured  to  make 
known   his    hopes    and    his    wishes, 
the  beautiful  and   blushing  object  in 
whom  they   centered,  confessed,  that 
Ae  alone  had  ever  possessed  her  heart; 
— that  to  spend  her  future  days  with 
him  washer  only  remaining  ambition — 
the  sole  blessing  for  which  she  coveted 

existence. '^  ^ongy  very  long,"  (she 

said,)  **  had  she  attempted  to  con- 
ceal this  avowal;  but,  all-powerful 
Nature  would  no  longer  be  restrained  ; 
and  she  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge 
that  as  the  wife  of  Dorval  only  would 
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she  condescend  henceforth  to  inhale 
the  breath  of  life/*  And,  at  these 
words,  throwing  herself  into  his 
arms,  she  very  shortly  raised  a  tumult 
in  the  bosom  of  the  amorous  colonel 
which  neither  camps,  nor  battles, 
nor  perils,  had  yet  been  able  to 
create. 

She  well  knew  that  the  utmost 
expedition  was  requisite  in  the  prose- 
cution of  her  scheme ;  since  every 
dispatch  and  every  post  might, 
and  probably  would,  bring  an  order 
fatal  to  the  life  of  him  whom  it  was 
her  object  to  preserve.  When,  there- 
fore, the  enamoured  Dorval  pressed 
for  an  early  union,  she  at  once  told 
him,  with  all  the  semblance  of  sincere 
and  ardent  affection,  **  that  delay, 
however  pretended  modesty  might 
prompt  her  to  solicit  it,  held  forth  no- 
thing that  met  the  wishes  of  her  warm 
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and  fervent  passion ;  which  panted  to 
be  gratified,  and  sighed  for  indulgence 
in  the  arms  of  him  who  had  excited  it." 
In  fine,  to  be  brief  in  our  story,  the 
ensuing  night  Carohne  de  St.  Jule 
changed  her  name  and  submitted 
to  share  the  bed  of  Dorval  as  his  wife* 
Perjury  and  prostitution  of  her  per- 
son were  considered  by  this  head- 
strong and  abandoned  woman  as  mere 
trifles,  compared  with  the  attainment 
of  her  object, — an  object  which  she 
was  resolved  to  accomphsh  at  the 
hazard  of  even  life  itself.  In  favour 
of  this  object,  it  must  be  confessed, 
every  thing  now  appeared  to  concur; 
her  personal  charms,  and  her  dexterous 
management  of  them,  gave  her,  for 
the  first  few  days  of  their  union,  such 
an  ascendancy  over  the  uncultivated 
mind  of  her  husband,  that  she  worked 
upon  it  at  pleasure  ;  and  became,  not 
H  2 
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only  the  confidante  of  all  his  many 
direful  secrets,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
absolute  commandant  of  the  fortress 
under  his  direction.  How  she  em- 
ployed this  ascendancy  and  what  she 
effected  iii  these  few  days,  let  herself 
tel!.'  For  this  purpose,  we  rejoin  her 
in  the  dungeon  of  our  captive  hero. 

This  gentleman,  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  unexpected  visitor,  remained 
for  some  moments  bereft  of  all  power 
to  articulate  his  feelings,  and  debat- 
ing within  himself,  whether  or  not  it 
was  an  apparition  that  stood  before 
him.  He  was  at  length  about  to  utter 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  when  the 
fair  intruder  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
lip^,  and  in-  a  low  and  solemn  tone 
commenced  an  explanation  of  her 
conduct. 

**  De  Montford,"  said  she,  we  have 
no  time  for  questions  or  for  con  versa- 
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tion,  which,  if  overheard,  would  in- 
volve us  both  in  instantaneous  ruin. 
Hear  what  I  propose :  and  quickly 
make  your  election  between  hfe  and 
death — between  liberty  and  perdition. 
The  choice  depends  with  yourself." 

The  solemn  tone,  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  took  away  from 
Frederick  all  power,  had  he  possessed 
the  inclination,  to  make  them  a  reply. 
And  in  trembling  silence  he  awaited 
the  further  elucidation  of  this  mystery. 
The  fair  one  proceeded. 

"  Five  days/'  she  continued,  **  have 
I  now  been  the  wife  of  Dorval.  Ay, 
start  not !  for  your  sake  have  made 
myself  so — for  your  sake,  cold  and 
ungrateful  man  !  have  submitted  to 
the  embraces  of  one  I  loath  and 
detest.  In  those  five  days  I  have 
formed  a  scheme  which  cannot  fail 
to  set  you  at  liberty :  and  which  it 
H  3 
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remains  with  you  to  decide  whether 
or  no  I  put  into  immediate  execution. 
From  my  husband  I  have  wound  the 
secret  of  our  government's  intentions 
relative  to  yourself.  To-morrow  are 
you  doomed  to  breathe  your  last,  like 
your  unfortunate  countryman  Captain 
Wright,  beneath  tortures  the  most  ex- 
cruciating. I  alone  have  power  to  pre- 
serve you.  To  Dorval  I  have  this 
night  given,  under  pretence  of  concern 
for  his  health,  a  draught  that  has 
plunged  him  into  profound  slumber; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  1  have 
seized  upon  the  keys  of  your  dun- 
geon. 1  am'  also  acquainted  with  a 
private  underground  passage  to  your 
cell  through  which  the  assassins,  who 
are  destined  to  torture  and  murder 
y6u,  purport  making  their  entrance. 
It  opens  by  pressing  upon  the  bolt  at 
your    feet  and     leads    out    into   the 
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plains  of  Vincennes.  I  have  con- 
trived that  the  centinels  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  fortress  should  be  off  duty — 
a  conveyance  with  fleet  horses  is  there 
waiting  in  the  care  of  a  creature  of 
my  own — at  this  hour  our  flight  to 
the  coast,  (but  three  miles  distant,) 
will  be  unsuspected  and  uninterrupted 
—and  there  I  have  taken  care  to 
provide  a  small  fishing-bark,  the 
owner  of  which,  alkired  by  a  bribe  I 
have  given  him,  consents  to  land  us 
on  the  English  coast.  Thus  will  you 
be  at  once  freed  frono  captivity,  and 
restored  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to 
happiness.  Hear  now  what  I  require 
tn  return  for  this.'* — 

The  idea  of  once  more  beholding 
his  much-loved  country  and  home, 
ilium 'd  De  Montford's  radiant  coun- 
tenance to  the  brightest  pitch  of  ani- 
mation ;  and  he  waited  breathless  with 
H  4 
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impatience  to  hear  the  conditions  an- 
nexed to  his  liberty. 

"  I  require,  Frederick,"  (proceeded 
Caroline,)  *' but— your  love.  I  ask 
only  that  you  now  swear  to  me,  that  in 
whcitever  quarter  of  the  globe  chance 
may  place  us,  I  shall  be  the  sole  miS' 
tresis  of  your  heart  and  affections,  and 
whether  in  the  character  of  wife  or 
mistress,  shall  reign  undisputed  sove- 
reign there.  Plight  to  me  your  oath 
or  word  that  such  shall  be  the  case, 
and  one  short  hour  sees  us  on  thfe 
ocean.  —  What  '  do  you  - —  can  you 
pause  ?'' 

De  Montford  did  indeed  pause,— 
but  it  was  the  pause  of  a  moment: 
for  De  Montford  had  now  learned, 
(solitude,  reflection,  and  Henry  had 
taught  him,)  that  to  hesitate  between 
right  and  wrong,  is  half  way  towards 
adopting  the   latter. — **  I  cannot —  I 
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will  not,''  (said  he,  with  all  the  energy 
of  conscious  virtue,)  **  swear  to  that 
which  I  never  could  fulfil.  My  heart, 
my  affections,  and  my  hand  are 
already  plighted  to  another.  I  love 
but  her,  and  in  loving  her  I  know 
that  I  am  attached  to  excellence  and 
purity.  If  such  be  the  condition  of 
my  safety,  welcome  death  and  all  the 
tortures  which  your  ruffian  country- 
men have  power  to  inflict.  I  will 
not,  to  avoid  probable  danger,  rush 
into  positive  guilt." 

That  there  is  a  charm,  secret  and 
indescribable,  but  nevertheless  replete 
with  rapture  and  comfort,  in  acting 
agreeably  to  the  dictatep^^f  an  honest 
conscience,  all  theological  and  morai 
writers,  of  whatever  age,  country,  or 
persuasion,  have  much  too  clearly 
proved  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
author  of  a  novel  in  the  nineteenth 
H  .5 
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eentury  to  discuss  the  point.  This 
charm,  whatever  it  may  be,  was  now 
enjoyed  by  De  Montford  in  all  it's 
native  purity.  He  felt  that  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  the  innate  satisfac- 
tion, which  the  consciousness  of  having 
made  the  above  speech  afforded,  for 
all  the  pleasures  of  his  past  life  put 
together.  The  sensation  was  so  con- 
solatory, so  exquisite,  (and  perhaps 
the  charm  of  novelty  might  have  ad- 
ded to  it's  enjoyment,)  that  he  could 
have  wished  never  to  be  awakened 
from  the  rapturous  trance  which  en- 
sued. 

This  trance,  however,  was  permitted 
to  be  but  of  short  duration :  only 
until  Madame  de  St.  Jule,  (or  cor- 
rectly speaking  now,  Madame  Dorvaj,) 
had  recovered  from  the  surprise  into 
which  this  unexpected  declaration  had 
thrown  her.     '*  Well,  Sir, — be  it  so,** 
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(sheat  length  replied,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  rage  and  indignation,)  **  I  leave 
you  to  your  fate :  and  to-morrow  night 
about  this  time  you  will  possibly  re- 
pent your  determination. — Barbarian  ! 
Monster !  Is  it  thus  that  the  wretch- 
ed Caroline  is  contemned  ?  Is  it  for 
such  as  thee  that  she  has  sacrificed 
her  every  earthly  prospect  and  enjoy- 
ment?—  united  herself  to  a  brutal 
ruffian  whom  she  loathes,  detests,  and 

abominates  ? — an  animaV 

The  lady  here  met  with  a  slight 
interruption :  it  proceeded  from  her 
now  first  observing  that  a  third  person 
was  in  the  cell :  and  that  third  persoii 
no  other  than  the  same  gentleman  she 
had  just  been  declaring  that  she 
'  loathed,  detested,  and  abominated' — 
her  very  lord  and  master,  le  chef  de 
battalion,  Monsieur  Dowal,  him- 
self! The  soporific,  which  his  kind 
H  6 
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wife  administered  to  him,  had  pro- 
duced on  his  robust  frame  and  con- 
stitution but  little  effect:  he,  there- 
fore, very  ill-naturedly  thought  fit  to 
awaken; — was,  of  course,  a  httle 
sui'prised  to  find  his  consort  not  at 
his  side ; — still  more  so,  at  discovering 
that  his  keys  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture at  the  same  time, — considerably 
more  so,  at  finding  the  doors  which 
led  to  the  English  prisoner's  dungeon 
wide  open  ; — and,  finally,  got  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  regions  of  surprise 
into  those  of  horror  and  indignation 
at  overhearing  the  above  affectionate 
and  explanatory  harangue.  During 
the  delivery  of  it  he  was  variously 
affected :  first,  he  thought  it  might 
be  best  to  retrace  his  steps  unperceiv- 
ed,  arouse  some  of  his  attendants, 
and  ensure  the  seizure  and  punishment 
of    the    two    traitorous    delinquents: 
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but  passion  and  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  (fortunately  for  our  hero,) 
overcame  this  mpre  prudent  deter- 
mination; and,  stammering  forth 
some  incoherent  expressions  of  rage 
and  astonishment,  he  drew  a  dagger 
and  rushed  upon  Frederick ;  intend- 
ing first  to  have  dispatched  him,  lest 
his  plan  of  vengeance  on  his  wife 
should  be  interrupted  and  his  own 
life  endangered  by  the  prisoner  during 
it's  execution. 

Caroline  remarked,  with  the  quick 
eye  of  love,  the  assassin's  intention : 
and  with  a  nobleness  of  soul,  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  she  hesitated  not  a 
moment,  but  flung  herself  between 
De  Montford  and  her  husband,  and 
received  the  uplifted  dagger  in  her 
own  frame ;  at  the  same  time  shriek- 
ing forth,   **  Fly  !   my  beloved  Frede- 
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rick, — this  moment  fly — the  passage — 
— the  passage — that  bolt  will  open 
it!" 

With  this  disinterested  advice  our 
hero  could  feel  at  such  a  moment  no 
inchnation  to  comply  :  indeed,  almost 
before  the  exclamation  was  concluded, 
or  Dorval's  murderous  dagger  sheath- 
ed in  Caroline's  bosom,  he  had  seized 
the  ruthless  assassin  by  the  throat  and 
hurled  him  to  the  ground. — *^  How 
shall  I,"  (he  exclaimed  aloud  as  he 
knelt  upon  the  prostrate  Frenchman, 
who  vainly  struggled  to  get  free  from 
his  iron  grasp,)  **  how  shall  I  secure 
him  from  giving  the  alarm  until  we 
take  our  flight  through  the  subterra- 
nean passage." 

**  Secure  him?" — screamed  Caro- 
line, as  she  drew  the  dagger  follow^ed 
by  a  crimson  tide  from  her  breast,  and 
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with  the  most  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence eyed  the  wound  it  had  created, 
**  secure  him  ? — Child,  idiot,  do  you 
talk  of  securing  him  ? — Yes  !  I  will 
secure  him.'*  And,  kneeling  down, 
she  parted  the  ringlets  of  her  dishe- 
velled locks  which  flowed  over  and  ob- 
scured her  eye-sight,  and  then  plung- 
ed the  blood-streaming  dagger  into  her 
wretched  husband's  breast.  It  reach- 
ed his  heart  and  he  expired  without 
a  groan. 

Courageous  as  was  De  Montford;, 
and  privileged  by  Nature  to  despise 
and  smile  at  danger,  he  yet  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  at  this  appalling 
scene;  and,  as  he  rose  from  Dorval's 
lifeless  corpse,  cast  a  look  of  awe  and 
terror  indescribable  on  her  who  had 
achieved  the  sanguinary  deed,  which, 
although  it  alone  could  have  opened  a 
chance  for  his  escape,  his  own  arm  had 
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shrunk  from  perpetrating.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  convey  an  idea  to  the 
reader  of  all  that  was  expressed  in 
this  infuriate  woman's  countenance, 
or  what  she  now  most  resembled.  On 
her  pale  visage,  from  which  the  loss 
of  blood  had  already  removed  all 
colour,  were  pourtrayed  such  a  multi- 
tude of  passions,  each  more  wild  and 
unruly  than  the  other,  and  each, 
as  it  were,  struggling  for  sovereignty. 
Her  eyes  glared  with  more  than 
human  ferocity  ;  and  the  mixture  of 
savage  pleasure  and  triumphant  ex- 
ultation, with  whicli  she  cast  them  on 
De  Montford,  struck  awe  and  terror 
to  his  soul  and  iiiade  him  shudder 
with  more  than  infantine  apprehen- 
sion. "Let  us  fly!"  said  she,  "a 
moment's  delay  may  be  fatal.'*  Fre- 
derick seized  the  bolt  to  which  she 
pointed,  and    applied  to  it  his  utmost 
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strengVn:  a  concealed  door  sprung 
open  with  a  force  and  noise  that 
startled  him,  and  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  appeared  in  sight.  Animated 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  of  delight 
at  finding  his  escape  thus  near,  and 
forgetful  for  the  moment  of  aught 
beside,  he  began  to  descend.  Caro- 
line advanced  towards  him,  and  placing 
her  trembling  hand  upon  his  arm 
arrested  his  progress.  *^  Will  you 
then,"  said  she  in  a  faint  and  tremu-* 
lous  voice,  *'  will  you  then  fly  with- 
out one  farewell  to  Caroline,— to  her 
who  has  braved  every  danger,  perhaps 
death  itself,  for  your  sake  ?"  Then 
suddenly  removing  her  arm  she  drop- 
ped upon  her  knees,  clasped  together 
her  blood-stained  hands,  and  lifting 
them  up  began  to  entreat  his  pity,— 
*^  Let  me,"  said  she,  **  but  accompany 
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you,  De  Montford  1  and  then — whether 
life  or  death  be  my  portion,  I  shall  not 
murmur — shall  be  contented — shall  be 
happy  !  I  ask  not  to  be  your  wife  :  as 
your  mistress,  your  servant,  your  slave, 
shall  I  be  satisfied  to  follow  you.  But, 
if  by  you  abandoned,  I  shall  perish 
wretchedly  indeed/' 

Our  hero  had  no  time  to  soothe  the 
fair  supplicant's  alarm,  or  to  assure 
her  how  foreign  to  his  intentions,  how 
abhorrent  to  every  feehng  of  his  soul, 
was  the  idea  of  deserting  her  to  whom 
he  owed  such  vast  obligations :  for, 
before  he  could  give  utterance  to  half 
what  gratitude  prompted  as  justly  due 
upon  the  occasion,  the  latter,  ex- 
hausted by  the  loss  of  bloody  and  the 
host  of  contending  emotions  which 
distracted  her  trembling  frame,  faint- 
ed away  in  his  arms;  and  sank  into  a 
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»Ieep  of  insensibility  which  Frede- 
rick's fears  magnified  into  that  of 
death. 

This  was,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, a  most  serious  calamity  : 
De  Montford's  nature  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  forsaking  this  unfortunate 
woman,  to  experience  all  that  the 
vengeance  and  malignity  of  her  exas- 
perated countrymen  might  incite  them 
to  inflict  upon  her,  should  she  re- 
cover. On  the  other  hand,  delay 
must  prove  fatal  to  all  his  hopes ;  and 
how  to  carry  that  lifeless  form  through 
the  dark  aud  winding  passages  which 
doubtless  lay  between  him  and  liberty, 
he  knew  not.  The  latter  alternative, 
however,  as  the  only  one  consistent 
with  his  honour  or  gratitude,  he  re- 
solved to  adopt;  and  taking  the 
bleeding  and  insensible  corpse  in  his 
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arms,   be  proceeded    to  descend  tlic 
flight  of  steps  which  lay  before  him. 

We  pass  by  all  the  cold  sweats, 
the  grim-visaged  spectres  and  the 
gliding  apparitions,  which  we  are 
aware  ought  to  have  assailed  our 
hero  in  his  subterranean  journey  to 
the  realms  of  light.  Alas  !  we  are 
ashamed  to  say,  that  he  neither  was 
opposed  by  natural  or  supernatural  im- 
pediments :  but  that,  after  groping  for 
some  time  in  a  dark  and  winding  passage 
with  his  inanimate  burthen,  and  knock- 
ing his  head  repeatedly  against  certain 
uncivil  monitors  who  hinted  to  him  that 
he  was  somewhat  too  tall  to  clamber 
through  such  crooked  and  cramp'd 
ways,  he  once  more  found  himself  be- 
neath the  wide  expanse  of  Heaven's  ca- 
nopy, and  again  snuffed  up  the  pure  air 
which  the  atmosphere  of  Nature  afford- 
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ed.  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  he 
felt  when  the  mild  matin  breeze  fanned 
aside  his  locks  and  told  him  he  was 
once  again  at  liberty,  Aurora  had  just 
issued  her  summons  to  recal  the  day, 
and  began  to  dispel  the  darkness 
which  her  absence  had  permitted  to 
reign  over  the  face  of  Nature :  and 
the  dim  twilight  which  shrouded  ia 
sober  majesty  each  surrounding  ob- 
ject, was  well  calculated  to  inspire 
any  mind,  and  especially  such  a  mind 
as  De  Montford's,  with  the  liveliest 
sensations  of  awe  and  veneration  for 
Him,  whose  parental  providence  and 
beneficent  hand, 

'  Attentive  ever  to  his  creature  roan, 
Unseen  directed  Earth's  stupendous  plan.* 

Cow. 

Tears  of  gratitude  choked   the  utter- 
ance of  De  Montford  as  he  atteinpted 
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to  express  these  feelings,  and  to  poui 
forth  the  transports  of  his  soul  to  that 
gracious  Being  who  had  wrought  this 
signal  miracle  in  his  favour;  and,  fall- 
ing  upon  his  knees,  he  remained,  un- 
mindful of  any  object  around  him, 
for  some  moments  in  speechless  but 
fervent  prayer. 

Madame  Dorval's  plan  had  been 
formed  with  true  female  ingenuity 
and  precaution :  as  she  had  .stated, 
no  centinels  appeared  to  interrupt  the 
^ight  of  the  captive ;  and,  hard  by  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  stood  a  conveyance 
with  a  pair  of  fleet  animals  yoked  to 
it  and  driven  by  a  creature  of  her  own. 
In  a  few  moments,  De  Montford  had 
placed  in  this  vehicle  the  still  inanimate 
and  bleeding  form  of  the  unfortunate 
Caroline ;  and,  having  seated  himself 
beside  it,  the  carriage  drove  off  at  the 
utmost  speed,    and    in   a   short  time 
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placed  the  fugitives  upon  the  beach 
washed  by  that  element  which  was 
shortly  to  waft  De  Montford  to  his 
country,  his  home,  and  his  Emily, 
A  small  fisbing-bark  was  here  in  wait* 
ing :  and  let  those,  whose  fortunate 
lot  has  enabled  them  to  escape  from 
captivity  such  as  Frederick's,  imagine 
his  transports  and  his  feelings,  when 
the  full  sail  impelled  the  vessel  from 
the  hated  shore,  and  the  gradually 
receding  land  proclaimed  the  dread, 
and  almost  the  possibility,  of  detection 
at  an  end. 

The  author  of  all  this  good  fortune 
and  source  of  his  deliverance  had  re- 
turned to  sensibility  shortly  after  be- 
ing placed  in  the  carriage  that  con- 
veyed them  to  the  sea-shore, -^  She 
was,  however,  so  faint,  and  in  such 
excruciating  pain    from   her  wound. 
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which  the  agitation  and  flurry  of  the 
moment  when  it  was  inflicted  had  at 
first  kept  under,  that  she  could  do 
little  more  than  express  her  delight  at 
the  success  of  her  scheme  by  faintly 
squeezing  our  hero's  hand,  and  in  a 
low  tone  entreating  him  again  and 
again  not  to  forsake  her  till  she 
died. 

**  Forsake  you  !"  Frederick  exclaim- 
ed, "  how  can  you  suppose  me  such  a 
monster,  as  ever  to  forsake  or  forget 
a  being  whose  blood  is  at  this  mo- 
ment flowing  upon  my  account  ?  Who 
has  sacrificed  every  thing  for  my  sake ; 
renounced  her  country  and  exposed  her 
life  purposely  to  preserve  me  from  ig- 
nominy and  torture  ?  If  I  ever  forsake 
or  forget  my  obligations  to  such  a  one, 
may  worse  misfortunes  than  those 
I    have    escaped    through    your     in- 
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terferencc  overtake  and  overwhelm 
me!" 

The  accommodations  of  a  small  fish- 
ing-boat were  ill  adapted  to  the  com- 
fort, much  less  the  recovery,  of  one  se- 
verely wounded,  as  was  Caroline  Dor- 
val :  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  united 
efforts  of  De  Montford  and  the  fish- 
erman could  stop  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  the  wound,  or  assuage 
the  anguish  which  the  sufferer  evi- 
dently underwent.  "  Alas !  poor 
lady !  'tis  her  life's  blood,  1  am 
afraid,"  said  the  fisherman. 

**  Nonsense!"  answered  Frederick, 
impetuosity  reviving  with  hberty, 
'*  she  must  not  —  she  will  not — 
she  shall  not  die!" — A  similar 
declaration  when  pronounced  in  be- 
half of  poor  Le  Fevre,  by  an  equally 
enthusiastic  character,  once  proved 
futile.     Let  us  hope  that  this  will  not 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

jL  he  last  chapter  teemed  with  such 
deeds  of  blood  and  terror,  and  was  so 
crowded  with  incidents  of  *  great  pith 
and  moment,'  that  we  think  we  can- 
not do  less,  in  justice  to  the  female 
part  of  our  readers,  who  may  wish 
to  breathe  a  little  after  such  a 
succession  of  the  marvellous  and 
eventful,  than  put  into  motion 
their  risible  organs,  and  give  their 
roseate  cheeks  a  little  healthful  ex- 
ercise. 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  we 
purport  introducing  them  to  a  scene 
which  is  just  now  carrying  on  in  the 
large  drawing-room  at  Putney.     It  is 
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indeed  a  ttte-a-tite^  and  I  dare  to 
say  that  either  of  the  parties  to  it 
would  be  not  a  little  shocked,  were 
they  to  suppose  that  any  person  either 
watched  their  movements  or  over- 
heard their  conversation.  Authors, 
however,  like  excisemen,  have  a  pri- 
vilege by  law  and  immemorial  usage, 
of  walking  in  wherever  fancy  or  duty 
points  the  way ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore, without  further  apology,  beg  the 
reader  to  follow  our  invisible  steps, 
and  attend  to  what  is  here  going 
forward.  In  the  first  place  he  may 
observe  that  Mr.  Henry  Delaval,  one 
of  the  couple  at  whose  expense  we 
are  to  be  amused,  has  just  drop'd  upon 
one  knee,  and  seized  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  lily  hand  of  a  young  lady— - 
(no  other  than  Lady  Jane  Arbuthnot,) 
whose  face  is  averted  from  him  and 
suifused  with  blushes,  and  who,  we 
I  2 
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may  remark,  is  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  like  a  child  when  placed  in  a 
state  of  nudity  under  a  shower-bath. 
—These  cases,  in  truth,  are  very  simi- 
lar :  in  the  latter,  the  infant  is  told  by 
mamma  'not  to  be  alarmed  —  that 
what  is  coming  will  not  hurt  him — 
but  probably  do  him  good.'  Still, 
however,  he  quakes  and  trembles  till 
the  magic  string  puts  him  out  of 
misery,  and  brings  down  the  '  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm.'  In  the  former. 
Lady  Jane  had  been  told  by  her  own 
common  sense,  by  all  Henry's  words, 
looks,  and  actions  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  by  daily  and  hourly  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  from  her  good 
aunt,  that  Mr.  Delaval  meant  to  make 
her  a  proposal  on  certain  subjects: 
and,  assured  am  I,  that  these  also  told 
her  **  that  what  was  coming  would 
not    hurt   her— but  probably  do  her 
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good.'  And  yet,  strange  and  unac- 
countable is  it,  this  young  lady  now 
quivered  and  shook  like  a  straggling 
leaf  on  a  windy  September  day. 

Our  friend  Henry,  it  seems,  had 
begun  to  think  that  marriage  was  not 
merely  useful  as  a  political  institution, 
but  the  only  state  in  which  true  felicity 
can  be  approached,  (I  am  afraid  to  say, 
attained, )  in  this  our  earthly  pilgri- 
mage. And  having  found  out  that 
Lady  Jane  was  exactly  the  sort  of  per- 
son which  he  had  pictured  to  himself, 
as  calculated  to  produce  this  same  feli- 
city ;  and  having  also  found  out  that 
he  certainly  was,  and  continued  to  be, 
very  much  in  love  with  her; — he  re- 
solved to  make  known  his  hopes  and 
his  wishes  and  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  fair  one  for  acceptance 
and  forgiveness.  How  bold  are  we 
all  when  danger  of  any  kind  is  at  a 
I  3 
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distance !  How  do  we  contemn  and 
fight  with  it  whilst  only  in  imagina- 
tion !  But,  alas  1  how  often  do  we 
shrink  from  the  reality  when  called 
upon  to  put  in  force  our  valiant  reso- 
lutions !  Thus  with  Henry :  on  his 
way  to  Putney  this  day  nothing  could 
be  so  resolute  or  so  determined  to  do 
the  thing  at  once,  hke  a  man  of  spirit 
and  get  it  over.  ''  And  if  I  am  re- 
fused, you  know,"  (said  he  to  the 
cushion  of  his  curricle,)  ^'  why — 
there's  an  end  of  it."  And  yet,  three 
hours  after  reaching  Putney,  did  he 
remain  in  the  room,  shifting  his  posi- 
tion from  the  sofa  to  the  arm-chair, 
and  from  the  arm-chair  to  the  win- 
dow-seat, and  counter-marching  be- 
tween the  garden  and  the  door,  and 
the  door  and  the  window,  without 
being  once  able  to  summon  up  courage 
sufficient    to  complete  his  intentions. 
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And  yet,  xve  know  that  Henry  was 
no  coward. 

**  You  appear  quite  restless  to-day, 
Mr.  Delaval,'*  (said  the  lady,  as  for 
the  fifth  time  they  commenced  a  stroll 
round  the  garden,)  **  no  bad  news, 
I  hope,   from  France" 

*'  Restless? — God  bless  my  soul !: — 
do  I  ? — Indeed  ! — I  never  was  more... 

more more com for table   in 

my  life — never."  He  paused;  **  now," 
thought  he,  **  is  my  opportunity." 
There  could  not  be  a  better  one : 
they  were  just  entering  a  romantic 
arbour  perfumed  by  jessamine,  roses, 
and  honeysuckles ;  close  by  stood  a 
charming  summer-house,  very  similar 
to  that  wherein  Calebs  made  Lucilla 
the  proffer  of  a  three-and- twenty  years' 
hoard  of  virtue ;  all  was  sohtude  and 
silence  ;  save  when  the  rustling 
orange-trees  shook  their  heads  and 
I  4 
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seemed  to  say  to  the  quaking  lover 
*'  What  is  the  stupid  man  about  ? 
Why  does  not  he  do  it  nozv  f — in- 
stead of  standing  like  a  fool,  twiddling 
his  thumbs  and  saying  nothing  ?" 
And  the  very  lilacs  appeared  to  chorus, 
like  the  venders  of  cakes  at  a  review, 
**  Now,  now's  your  time." 

"  And  now,"  (said  Henry,  starting 
from  a  reverie,)  **  shall  be  the  time" 
Already  was  his  hand  outstretched, 
and  the  right  knee  half  bent, — already 
were  the  quivering  lips  apart  to  let 
out  the  soft  dulcet  sounds — when, 
death  to  his  hopes  !  from  behind  a 
seringo  started  old  Matthew. 

"  My  Lady,"  said  the  purblind 
domestic,  **  the  pigs,  rot  'em  !  have 
broke  into  the  upper  part  of  the  gar- 
den, and  have  made  such  havoc 
amongst  your  Ladyship's  rose-trees. 
— Look'ye  here,    my  Lady," — holding 
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forth  the  mutilated  form  of  one  of  the 
sufferers. 

It  was  rarely  that  interruption  or 
disappointment  of  any  kind  could  call 
forth  from  Henry's  lips  an  ejaculation 
in  the  form  of  an  oath.     I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  this  intrusion  was  too 
much  for  even  his  mild  temper,  and 
that  he  muttered   forth,  *'  Curse  the 
pigs   and  the  roses,    and,    and — you 
too."     But  to   cut   this  matter  short ; 
it  was  not  until  the  curricle  was  at  the 
door,  and  that  he  had  pointed  out  ta 
his   mistress,    from  the    window,    the 
heauties  and  perfections  of  each  horse, 
that  drew  and   followed  it,    (though 
h^d  all  been  Eclipses ^  neither  he  nor 
she  would  have  thought  of  them  two 
minutes,) — it  was  not,  I  say,  until  he 
had  exhausted  every  shift  to  protract 
the  time  and  had  been  driven  into  the 
last  corner  of  his  recreant  heart,  that  he 
I  5 
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mustered  up  resolution  to  make  known 
the  object  of  liis  visit.  And  Lady  Jane 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  on  turn- 
ing her  head  to  answer  a  remark  he  had 
made  her  about  the  off  curricle  horse's 
beauty,  she  found  that  the  owner  of 
the  said  horse  had  made  her  hand 
close  prisoner  between  his — had  fallen 
upon  his  knees — and  was  informing 
her  in  tremulous  and  soft  tones  'that 
it  remained  with  her  to  seal  his  future 
happiness  or  woe — that  he  adored  her 
— idolized  her — should  never  be  happy 
without  her'- — and  a  vast  deal  more  of 
such  like  pathetic  declamation  suited 
for  those  solemn  occasions. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  chap- 
ter, we  compared  our  privilege  of 
walking  into  what  apartments  we 
pleased,  to  that  possessed  by  the 
omnipotence  of  the  excise  officers.  I 
apprehend,  liowever,  that  an  author  has 
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a  still  greater  privilege  than  even  these 
ministers  of  despotism  :  for  the  former 
may  go  when  he  pleases  to  a  young 
gentleman's  or  lady's  heart,  and  pull 
out  whatever  he  finds  secreted  there : 
and  that  power  I  know  of  no  statute 
which  gives  to  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  Of  this  privilege  we  shall 
now  avail  ourselves ;  and  take  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  light  all  that 
passed  in  Lady  Jane's  heart  at  this 
declaration  of  her  lover's.  This  young 
lady  was  neither  deficient  in  eye-sight 
nor  understanding;  and  both  these 
had  given  her  pretty  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Delaval  paid  her  atten- 
tions which  could  spring  only  from 
something  like  love  :  for  a  gentleman 
does  not  usually  drive  every  day  to 
Putney,  in  order  to  descant  upon  the 
merits  of  an  old-fashioned  building, 
or  a  few  acres  of  ground  made  into  a 
I  6 
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garden.  Neither  was  she  deficient  In  na- 
tural feeling :  and  that  gave  her  equally 
plainly  to  understand,  that  she  should 
have  no  objection  to  exchange  her 
present  cheerless  and  somewhat  soli- 
tary state,  for  &n  union  with  one  whom 
her  heart  and  reason  could  approve. 
Neither  was  she  deficient  in  taste  or 
discernment :  and  they  very  soon 
revealed  to  her,  that  Henrv  Delaval 
was  an  object  every  way  worthy  of 
her  fondest  affections.  These  points 
being  established  and  ascertained, 
what  remained  for  this  fair  damsel  to 
do? — What  but  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
gentleman ;  which  she  accordingly 
did:  and  that — most  desperately. 

When,  therefore,  she  beheld  the 
man  whom  she  so  fondly  regarded — 
the  constant  object  of  her  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts — the  deliverer  of  her 
beloved  brother : — when  she  saw  such 
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a  being  at  her  feet,  and  declaring  his 
future  destiny  in  her  hands,  I  say,  she 
would  have  been  very  unlike  the  sex 
to  which  she  belonged,  had  she  not 
felt  some  lively  emotions  of  pleasure 
at  such  a  spectacle. 

'*  Sir,  — Mr.    Delaval,''     (she    at 
length   brought  out,  as  soon  as  her 
feelings    allowed    her  utterance,)  "  I 
beg,   Sir,    you  will  rise.     Do  not  in- 
sult   me    by    kneeling    to   one    who 
already  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  never  can  repay."     Tears 
trickled    down     her    cheek     as     she 
thought  of  her  brother  George's  cap- 
tivity,  and    Henry's   generous  inter- 
ference in  his   favour.     The  sight  of 
these  tears  brought  Henry,  of  course, 
from   his   knees ;  and,    encircling  the 
trembling  fair  one  with   his  arm,   he 
asked   if  anv  thins:  that  he  had  said 
had  been    the    cause    of   them.     Of 
course  he  was  answered  no  !     Th^n  he 
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impudently  ventured  to  press  to  his 
bosom  the  agitated  frame  of  the 
young  lady,  and  met  with — no  resis- 
tance. Then  he  ventured  to  ask 
several  times  if  he  was  heloved,  and 
met  with — no  answer.  And  lastly  he 
begged  to  know  if  he  might  mention 
his  passion  officially  to  the  aunt,  and 
met  with— no  objection.  Thus  I 
think  we  may  very  safely  venture  to 
leave  this  young  couple  to  enjoy  all 
the  happiness  which  this  rapturous 
eclair  CIS 'nement  could  not  fail  to  create; 
and  to  arrange  those  little  plans 
which  such  an  eclaircissement  wonXd 
of  course  render  necessary,  towards 
the  completion  of  their  hopes  and 
happiness. 

Lady  Barbara  Laforey,  when  soli- 
cited upon  this  point,  felt  her  dignity 
at  first  somewhat  offended  that  she 
had  not  been  consulted  fir9.t.  **  In 
her  time/'   she  observed,  "  the  first 
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consideration  was  to  procure  the  con- 
sent of  parents  and  guardians.  But 
now  it  seemed  that  the  young  folks 
first  settled  the  business,  and  then 
came  to  guardians,  merely  for  form's 
sake,  to  ratify  their  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate procedings.  But,  however," 
the  old  lady  condescended  to  add, 
**  Mr.  Delaval,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very 
nice  young  gentleman  : — and,  now  she 
thought  of  it,  not  at  all  unlike  her 
poor  dear  Captain  Cormac,  who  was 
killed  at  Bunker's- hill,  and  for  w^hose 
sake  she  had  dedicated  her  valuable  life 
to  virginity.  But  she  thanked  God^ 
she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  young 
herself,  and  therefore  if  the  children 
liked  it,  why — let  them  come  toge- 
ther." 

And  come  together  the  children 
shortly  did  :  for,  without  being  ne- 
cessitated   to    drag    through   all  the 
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preliminary  particulars,  or  narrating 
every  minute  circumstance  which  at- 
tended the  union  of  this  happy  and 
deserving  couple, — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  Henry  Delaval 
received  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  a 
woman  every  way  worthy  of  him,  and 
well  calculated  to  ensure  to  him  the 
only  object  worth  existing  for  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  In  truth,  could  we 
now  bring  together  our  hero  and 
heroine  on  terms  of  amity  and  love, 
we  know  not  when  we  could  find  a 
fitter  moment  to  close  our  story.  For 
every  body,  save  the  above  two,  (and 
they  undoubtedly  have  essential  claims 
to  happiness,  before  we  conclude,) 
appeared  now  to  be  travelling  the 
high-road  to  felicity,  as  expeditiously 
and  smoothly  as  the  most  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  romance  reader  could  de- 
sire or  expect. 
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Lady  Jane's  introduction  into  the 
Delaval  family  gave  unfeigned  plea- 
sure to  all  the  members  of  it :  and 
especially  to  Emily.  The  disposition 
of  these  two  young  ladies  was  indeed 
very  similar  in  many  respects;  and 
the  latter  experienced  no  small  con- 
solation in  the  kind  and  soothing 
attentions  of  her  brother's  amiable 
consort;  who  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  cheer  our  heroine's  spirits, 
and  place  in  view  the  bright  side  of 
her  lover's  situation.  Emily,  indeed, 
was  much  to  be  pitied  :  to  see  such 
happiness  on  all  sides  surrounding  her, 
to  behold  a  smile  on  every  counte- 
nance that  approached  her,  and  yet 
herself  to  be  compelled 

^  Weeping  and  sad  to  count  the  ling'ring  hours,* 

and  indulge  in  those  melancholy  medi- 
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tations  which  a  romantic  fancy  and  a 
mind  in  love  are  commonly  kind  enough 
to  conjure  up.  *'  Was  it  not  enough," 
(thought  she,)  **  that  I  should  live  in 
momentary  dread  of  being  told  the 
man  I  love  had  perished  in  the  field 
of  battle?  But  must  I  also  live  in 
momentary  doubt  of  his  affections 
remaining  unchanged  ?  Must  I  be 
tortured  with  the  heart-rending  idear 
that,  if  his  safety  and  liberation  be  at  * 
length  granted  to  my  prayers,  I  may 
yet  behold  him  pouring  forth  his 
faithless  vows  to  some  rival?  —  and 
find  all  my  love,  and  fears,  and 
agony  repaid  at  last  by  his  indiffer- 
ence and  disgust.*'  The  moment, 
however,  was  at  hand  when  this 
young  lady's  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions were  finally  to  take  their  flight, 
and  make  way  for  that  felicity  which 
she  assuredly  merited.     But  prior  to 
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this  event,  her  feelings  were  destined 
to  receive  a  shock  of  the  severest 
kind. 

The  whole  Delaval  family  were 
one  morning  assembled  around  their 
breakfast- table,  with  happiness  and 
pleasure  pourtrayed  on  every  counte- 
nance, save  on  that  of  her  to  whose 
sorrows  we  have  just  been  attending; — • 
when  the  newspapers  were  introduced 
and  Mr.  Delaval  took  one  from  the 
hands  of  the  domestic,  with  an  in- 
tent to  read  aloud  any  intelligence 
which  it  might  contain.  Scarcely 
had  he  cast  one  glance  upon  this 
paper,  when  he  gave  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, fatal  to  the  erect  positions  of 
every  thing  placed  near  him  on  the 
table,  and  letitfallfrom  his  hands  with 
an  exclamation,  or  rather  scream,  of 
pleasure.  Such  an  unusual  move- 
ment,   in    one    by    no  means  apt  to 
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indulge  in  sudden  and  precipitate 
emotions,  it  will  be  supposed  excited 
considerable  astonishment  in  those  who 
witnessed  it. — "  Why,  Henry,  what 
is  come  to  you  ?"  broke  from  all  the 
circle  at  once. 

"  No— o---othing,"  answered  the 
youthful  senator,  evidently  checking 
himself,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  replete  with 
brilliancy  and  joy  upon  his  sister 
Emily,  and  crumpled  the  paper  up  as 
if  it  had  been  a  treasure, — "Jane!" 
said  he  at  length  to  his  wife,  as  he 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  '*  I  want  to 
say  two  words  with  you  in  another 
room." — And  without  any  further 
explanation  he  hurried  out  of  the 
apartment. 

Henry's  conduct,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by,  was  governed  by  that 
genuine  spirit  of  prudence  which  dis- 
played itself  in   all  his  actions.     But 
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it  was  here  of  no  avail :  for  he  forgot 
to  secure  both  the  newspapers  before 
he  quitted  the  room ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Emily,  observing 
pretty  clearly,  from  her  brother's 
looks  and  countenance,  that  what 
he  had  seen  regarded  herself,  appro- 
priated to  her  own  reading  forth- 
with the  one  which  remained ;  not 
doubting  that  she  should  there  meet 
with  something  that  would  unravel 
the  mystery  of  such  strange  and  un- 
accountable conduct.  Her  eyes  very 
soon  informed  the  company  that  her 
search  had  not  been  in  vain :  for,  on  a 
sudden  they  became  rivetted  to  the 
paper  and  lighted  up  with  all  the 
radiance  of  heartfelt  joy :  but  scarcely 
had  remained  thus  illumined  a  minute 
ere  their  expression  changed  to  that 
of  the  most  poignant  anguish ;  the 
paper    dropped    from    the   trembling 
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hand  that  supported  it; — her  cheek 
became  at  once  deadly  pale  ; — she  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, but  her  tottering  steps  refused 
to  support  her,  and,  ere  she  had  got 
half-way  towards  it,  she  fell  insensible 
into  the  arms  of  her  father.  Let  us 
once  more  exert  our  privilege  of  in- 
visibility and  omnipresence,  and  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  all  these  unaccount- 
able proceedings.  To  do  this,  we  had 
better  give  verbatim  the  paragraph 
in  the  paper,  the  first  words  of 
which  had  excited  Henry's  surprise. 
It  was  entitled  and  worded  as  fol- 
lows; 

<  MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  COLONEL 
DE  MONTFORD. 

*  Yesterday  arrived  at  Falmouth  in 
an  open  boat,  the  above  gallant  and 
meritorious    officer,    who    was   taken 
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prisoner  at  the    battle    of ^  and 

who  has  effected  his  escape  from  the 
fortress  of  Vincennes  in  Normandy ; 
where  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
and  doomed  to  an  immediate  and  bar- 
barous death-,  and  the  order  to  execute 
which,  had  it  seems  arrived  the  very 
day  of  the  night  on  which  he  so 
fortunately  contrived  to  regain  his 
liberty.' 

But  whijt  is  there  in  all  this,  will 
be  asked,  to  make  Emily  tremble 
and  turn  pale? — Nothing;  but  read 
on. 

*  The  colonel,  we  understand  is 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  con- 
trivance of  a  French  lady  of  the  name 
of  St.  Jule;  who,  captivated,  it  ap- 
pears, with  our  countryman's  hand- 
some person  und  appearance,  procured, 
by  a  scheme  the  most  ingenious,  the 
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youthful  hero's  liberation,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  flight.  She  was 
wounded  herself  in  carrying  into 
effect  her  generous  intentions,  and 
the  youthful  colonel,  (who  we  under- 
stand is  to  reward  with  his  hand  and 
heart  the  fair  foreigner,  if  she  sur- 
vives,) is  now  attending  upon  her 
with  all  the  warmth  that  gratitude 
and  love  can  inspire.*  . 
•  The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph 
(omitting  the  word  love,)  was  true: 
for  the  wound,  which  this  unfortunate 
woman  had  received,  proved  to  be  far 
more  dangerous  than  either  herself  or 
our  hero  at  first  considered  it.  And 
when  she  reached  the  English  coast 
she  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger; so  much  so,  that  the  surgeons,  who 
were  called  in,  declared  that  httle,  if 
any,  hope  existed  of  preserving  her  life. 
De  Montford  could  have  no  particular 
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wish  or  inclination  to  remain  in  a 
small  sea- port  town  when  every  feel- 
ing of  his  soul  pointed  so  forcibly  to 
the  metropolis :  but  to  leave  her  to 
whom  he  owed  his  restoration  to 
liberty  and  happiness  in  her  present 
situation,  he  felt  impossible :  and  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  restrain 
his  anxiety  to  embrace  his  friends  in 
London^  and  use  his  utmost  exertions 
to  soothe  the  affliction  and  alleviate,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  suffering 
of  his  unhappy  companion. 

His  task  was  one  of  no  pleasant  na- 
ture, and  sufficient  to  have  inspired  with 
awe  a  much  older  and  more  experienc- 
ed personage.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  Caroline  had  but  a  short  time  to 
live:  the  irritability  of  her  nature,  and 
the  agitation  produced  by  the  many 
furious  passions  which  preyed  upon 
and  distracted  her  mind,  joined  to  the 
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unavoidable  neglect  with  which  her 
wound  had  for  some  days  been  treated, 
brought  on  a  mortification  which  in 
a  short  time  placed  her  upon  the 
verge  of  eternity.  If  any  thing  was 
wanting  to  prove  to  De  Montford, 
the  dismal  effects  of  giving  unbridled 
sway  to  the  passions,  it  would  have 
been  more  than  afforded  in  the  sen- 
sations which  the  death- bed  of  this 
unfortunate  woman  could  not  fail  to 
create  upon  his  mind.  He  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  and-  as- 
certaining the  inevitable  consequences 
that  result  from  an  early  and  head- 
strong compliance  with  those  unruly 
and  destructive  desires,  which  our 
great  enemy  is  ever  at  hand  to  im- 
plant and  our  nature  ever  ready  to 
adopt.  Before  him  lay  a  being  cut 
off  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty:    who    had    begun   life    with 
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every  thing  that  could  gild  and  enUvea 
the  prospect  before  her;  but  who,  ia 
less  than  three  years,  was  summoned 
to  quit  it  with  every  thing  that  could 
render  the  unexpected  summons  cheer- 
less and  unwelcome.  To  have  wit- 
nessed such  a  spectacle,  in  an  indif- 
ferent situation,  might  well  have  called 
forth  the  most  serious  reflections,  and 
excited  the  liveliest  apprehension  in 
any  heart,  howev^  cold  or  insensible ; 
but  to  witness  it  attended  by  the 
many  aifecting  circumstances,  which 
we  have  seen  belonoino-  to  this  tragic 
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scene,  was  a  sight  calculated  to  re- 
main engraven  on  the  mind  for  ever— 
a  warning  not  to  be  forgotten— an 
indelible  and  perpetual  lesson  of  re- 
gret for  the  past,  and  caution  for  the 
future.  For  when  Frederick  thought 
upon  the  various  instances  of  his  own 
want  of  self-command  ; — when  he 
K2 
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called  to  mind  how  seldom  he  had 
checked  an  impulse,  controlled  a  pas- 
sion, or  curbed  an  inclination  ; — and 
when  he  recollected  that  the  life 
which  was  now  fast  ebbing  in  his 
presence  had  been  sacrificed  for  his 
preservation  ; — could  he  help  asking 
himself,  '^  Why  am  I  thus  spared  ?-^- 
why  are  these  signal  miracles  worked 
in  favour  of  one  so  unworthy  of  his 
Maker's  attention  or  regard  ?" 

But  we  will  not  continue  this  melan- 
choly strain  longer:  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say^  that  on  the  second  day  after  liCr 
arrival  in  this  country,  Madame  Dor- 
val  breathed  her  last :  she  died  as  che 
had  lived,  a  prey  to  every  raging  pas- 
sion, impenitent  for  the  past  and 
regardless  of  the  future,  and  regret- 
ting life  only  inasmuch  as  it  cut  her 
off  from  all  hope  of  indulgence  in  that 
libidinous  passion  which  her  boson}  had 
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so  long  cherished  for  the  person  of  De 
iMontford,  and  which  she  gloried  in 
avowing  to  the  last.  The  death-bed  of 
an  atheist  is  too  disgusting  to  be  well 
imagined,  much  less  described  :  even 
Frederick's  nerves,  accustomed  to  wit- 
ness death  in  every  fearful  shape  that 
a  field  of  battle  can  hold  forth,  shrunk 
appalled  from  the  contemplation  of  it. 
— ^'  And,  yet,"  (said  he  to  himself  as  he 
quitted  the  bed-side,  after  gazing  for 
some  moments  upon  the  lifeless  corpse, 
and  gently  withdrew  his  hand  from 
the  inanimate  grasp  that  still  encircled 
it,)  "  for  such  a  one  was  I  about  to 
renounce  my  Emily,  my  gentle,  pure 
and  affectionate  Emily  !"  This  name 
and  the  bright  prospects  which  it 
called  forth,  and  which  appeared  now 
to  await  him,  beyond  almost  the  pos- 
sibility of  disappointment,  assisted 
in  chasing  away  the  sad  and  me- 
K  3 
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lancholy  sensations  to  which  the 
above  scene  bad  given  birth  ;  and,  by 
the  time  he  reached  London,  he  had 
attained  as  great  a  degree  of  compo- 
sure as  could  under  all  the  circum- 
stances be  expected. 

In  returning  to  our  disconsolate 
heroine,  it  will  not,  we  conjecture,  be 
necessary  to  enter  mto  an  explanation 
of  the  feelings  which  induced  her  to 
display  such  extreme  agony  at  the 
perusal  of  the  paragraph  which  an- 
nounced to  her  at  once  De  Mont- 
ford's  escape  and  apostacy.  For  what 
could  she  suppose  had  induced  her 
lover  to  bring  with  him  to  his  native 
shores  Caroline  de  St.  Jule,  but  to 
unite  himself  to  her  ? — Indeed,  it  was 
impossible,  recollecting  all  that  Henry 
had  told  her  of  this  woman's  influence 
over  Frederick's  mind,  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  powers  of  fascination, 
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and  every  other  circumstance  attend- 
ing  their  acquaintance  at  Paris,  that 
Emily  could  entertain  a  hope  of  De 
Alontford's  fidehty  to  her   being  still 
unshaken.     Henry  himself,  ever  ready 
to  soothe  and    inspirit   her,  could  not 
strike  out  one   probable  suggestion  in 
his    favour;    but,    on    the    contrary, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  sister  not 
to    disturb  her  muid  about  one  who 
had  proved    himself  so  profligate  and 
unprincipled.     But,    alas  1     what   can 
persuasion  do  in  such   a  case  ?     Tiic 
poisonous  arrow  of  love  is  not  thus  to 
be  extracted  :    the   very   attempt   in- 
creases  the  wound,  but  does   not  one 
moment  relieve  the  sufferer. 

These  suspicions  were  rather  con- 
firmed than  diminished  when  the 
post  brought  a  hasty  letter  from 
Frederick,  stating  that  he  had  no  time 
to  enter  into  particulars,  but  should 
K  4 
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defer  the  recital  of  them  iintil  his 
arrival ;  which  would  be  as  soon  as 
poor  Madame  de  St.  Jtde  was  able  to 
travel.  This  he  wrote  directly  upon 
landing,  and  before  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  companion's  extreme 
danger;  and  how  little  probability 
existed  of  her  ever  being  able  to  travel 
—except  to  those  unknown  and  dismal 
regions,  where  repose, 

*  In  one  common  grave, 
The  young,   the  old,   the  monarch,  and  th© 
slave.* 

And  the  scene  which  subsequently 
engaged,  or  we  might  say  distracted, 
his  attention,  was  of  a  nature  to  banish 
from  his  mind,  whilst  it  lasted,  every 
other  recollection. 

Thus,  then,   was  poor  Emily  once 
more  destined  to  feel   all  that  disaf»- 
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pointment,  despair,  and  grief  have 
power  to  inflict  upon  the  human 
frame.  Hope,  the  last  friend  that 
in  general  takes  flight  from  the  child 
of  misfortune,  refused  to  strike  out 
one  gleam  of  comfort.  Every  pros- 
pect appeared  equally  gloomy,  deso- 
late, and  cheerless. — '*  Had  he  fallen 
in  performance  of  his  duty,"  (said  the 
desponding  fair  one, )  ^'  there  yet 
would  have  heen  consolation :  our 
souls  might  in  a  better  and  more  bliss- 
ful state  have  been  hereafter  united. 
But,  alas  !  now,  he  wishes  not  to  be 
united  to  the  wretched  Emily  ! — he 
feels  not  for  me — he  thinks  not  of 
me!"  These  last  conclusions  of  our 
heroine,  the  reader  well  knows,  were 
not  exactly  just  nor  foumled  upon  fact. 
For,  in  truth,  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  were  pronouncing,  De  Montford 
neither  felt  for,  nor  thought  of,  any 
K  5 
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thing  else  but  her  who  gave  them 
utterance :  and  was  quarrelling  not  a 
little  with  divers  post-boys  and  post- 
horses,  for  not  bringing  him  to  her  with 
all  the  speed  which  his  impatient  feel- 
higs  expected.  He  burned  with  anxiety 
to  press  once  more  to  his  bosom  the 
idol  of  his  heart ;  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  change,  which  the  many  dreadful 
scenes  he  had  been  obliged  to  witness 
since  their  separation  had  produced 
upon  his  mind  ;  and  to  obtain  at  her 
feet  his  pardon  for  ever  having  been 
tempted  to  swerve  one  instant  from 
his    fidelity  towards  her. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  our 
hero  arrived  in  London  and  seized 
the  knocker  of  the  Baronet's  door. 
The  servant  who  opened  this  door  was 
a  stranger  and  did  not  know  his  per- 
son: he  was  therefore  a  little  astonished 
at  being  almost  knocked  down  by  a 


visitor,  he  had  never  before  seen.; 
whose  dress,  from  many  causes,  was 
neither  the  most  splendid  nor  the  best 
arranged,  and  who  seemed  to  dis- 
play as  many  symptoms  of  assurance 
as  are  usually  carried  about  in  one 
form.  For,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tion, he  rushed  past  him  towards  the 
stairs,  and  was  half  way  up  them  be- 
fore John  coi][ld  overtake  him. 

*^  Your  business.  Sir  ? — There's  no- 
body at  home,  Sir,  indeed.  Sir,"— r- 
broke  from  the  astonished  domestic, 
as  he  pursued  the  intruder  up  the  stair- 
case. 

Frederick  made  no  reply.  Indeed 
had  no  time;  for,  before  John  had 
concluded  his  remonstrance,  he  was  in 
the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


When  John  just  now  declared 
*  that  nobody  was  at  home,*  he  de- 
served greater  credit  for  veracity  than 
most  London  servants  do,  when  they 
use  that  common-place  (but  at  times 
very  useful)  expression.  For,  by  a 
somewhat  singular  chance,  it  was  really 
true  that  the  Baronet  and  his  son 
were  both  out  of  the  house,  as  was 
Lady  Jane  Delaval  also :  and  Char- 
lotte only  had  been  left  at  home  to 
amuse  and  talk  to  her  disconsolate 
sister.  But,  alas  !  Emily  was  in  no 
humour  to  be  amused  or  talked  to  : 
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and  she  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
pretending  an  inclination  to  sleep,  in 
order  to  indulge  in  a  solitary  medita- 
tion on  her  own  forlorn  condition. 

The  charms  of  solitude  have  been 
much  celebrated  for  producing  on  the 
mind  sensations  of  devotion,  (and  con- 
sequently of  happiness — for  these  two 
are  great  intimates,) — for  soothing 
mental  inquietude,  and  raising  the 
soul  into  those  regions  of  tranquillity 
and  calm  content,  where  worldly 
cares  and  misfortune  are  com- 
pletely excluded.  And  I  believe,  that 
when  solitude  does  not  spring  from 
hstless  indolence,  or  degenerate  into 
misanthropic  melancholy,  that  there 
is  no  such  true  friend  to  the  child  of 
misery,  and  that  he  can  go  no  where 
with  such  a  certainty  of  finding  relief 
and  assistance. 
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Solitude  and  Emily  were  old  ac- 
quaintances:  indeed  the  former  had 
long  been  her  best  friend,  and,  as  he 
always  brought  devotion  with  him, 
generally  came  attended  also  by  con- 
solation of  some  sort  or  other  :  he  had 
this  evening  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  dissipating  our  heroine's  melan- 
choly ;  and  had  assisted  to  light  up 
that  hallowed  and  nameless  flame  ,of 
comfort  within  her  soul,  which  prompt- 
ed her  to  forget  and  look  down  upon  her 
own  sorrows, — in  lovC;  gratitude,  and 
reverence  for  her  benign  and  bountiful 
Creator.  Animated  by  this  resistless 
impulse,  she  had  fallen  upon  her  knees, 
and,  abstracted  totally  from  every 
thing  hke  a  worldly  care  or  considera*- 
tion,  was  pouring  forth,  with  uplifted 
hands  and  heart,  her  pure  and  fervent 
orisons.     The  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
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illum'd  with  a  dim  and  trembling 
lustre  the  apartment,  and  placed  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  fair  supplicant 
an  expression  of  mild  radiance  and 
majesty  indescribable;  and  she  resem- 
bled, to  speak  the  language  of  the  poet^ 

*  Some  sylph  celestial,  wrapt  in  trance  divine, 
And  contemplation  awful,* 

Aken. 

Frederick  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  opening  the  drawing-room  door> 
to  find  it  deserted;  for  it*  was  in  the 
apartment  which  looked  towards  the 
garden,  (and  which,  from  being  more 
retired  and  less  subject  to  noise  and 
interruption,  she  commonly  occupied,) 
that  Emily  was  thus  devoutly  employed. 
**  What !  nobody  at  home,"  (exclaim- 
ed Frederick,)  **  to  welcome  back 
*  the  soldier  tired  of  war's  alarms?'— 
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Let  us  try  the  next  room." — And, 
bursting  open  the  folding  doors,  he 
once  more  beheld  his  mistress  engag- 
ed as  we  have  above  seen  her.  He 
was  so  struck  with  her  figure  and  ap- 
pearance, the  placid  smile  of  resigna- 
tion and  melancholy  which  graced 
her  pallid  countenance,  and  the  still 
solemnity  of  the  whole  scene,  that  he 
could  not  advance  one  step,  but  re- 
mained motionless  and  awe-struck  in 
the  door-way.  All  the  past  rushed  at 
once  upon  his  mind :  his  folly,  his 
guilt,  his  madness,  in  ever  having 
thought  of  renouncing  the  lovely 
creature  that  knelt  before  him — the 
paragon  of  purity,  excellence  and 
beauty  that  now  rivetted  his  gaze — for 
5uch  a  one  as  Caroline  de  St.  Jule ; 
crowded  upon  his  recollection  with  an 
endless  train  of  bitter  sensations. 
What  a  contrast  was  here,  between 


that  scene  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
compelled  to  witness,  wherein  all  the 
horrors  of  expiring  atheism  were  de- 
picted in  disgusting  array;  and  the 
one  which  now  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  and  where  piety  and  virtue 
were  seen  hand  in  hand  bearing  aloft 
the  pure  spirit  they  adorned,  and  en- 
dowing it  with  tranquillity  and  forti- 
tude. 

What  Emily  felt  at  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  appearance  of  De  Mont- 
ford,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  us 
to  describe;  at  least,  if  our  reader 
possesses  either  fancy,  feeling,  or  in- 
tellect;  and  to  suppose  him  deficient 
in  either  of  these  would  be  a  high  con- 
tempt and  breach  of  contract.  It  was 
not  until  after  she  had  risen  from  the 
posture  of  prayer,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  carry  her  tottering  limbs  to- 
wards the  sofa  for  support,  that  our 
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hero  recovered  from  the  trance  into 
which  the  above  sensations  had 
plunged  him  ;  and  he  then  advanced 
only  time  enough  to  catch  the  fair 
form,  as  it  fainted,  in  his  embrace. 

By  placing  her,  however,  near  the 
window,  and  throwing  up  it's  sash, 
our  heroine  was  sliortly  brought  back 
•to  sensibility:  but,  to  Frederick's 
great  astonishment,  scarcely  had  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  perceived  in 
whose  embrace  she  was  retained,  than 
she  hastily  averted  them,  and  by  a 
sudden  struggle  freed  herself  from  the 
arms  which  encircled  her. 

"  What  brings  you  here.  Sir?"  (she 
faintly  exclaimed,  with  horror  and 
anguish  pourtrayed  on  every  feature,) 
**  Is  it  to  torture  me  that  you  are 
come  ? — O  Frederick  !  have  you  not 
done  enough  already?" 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
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Emily?'*  (replied  the  astonished  Fre- 
derick,) '*  Am  1  thus  treated  after 
such  an  absence  ? — thus  welcomed 
back  after  such  an  escape  ? — Well, 
Madam/'  (drawing  himself  up  with  a 
look  which  he  intended  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  indeed  of  proper 
pride  and  resentment  for  this  supposed 
ill  treatment, — but  which  might  well 
have  excited  mirth  in  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  it's  meaning,)  *'  you 
possibly  will  honour  me  by  stating 
your  reasons  for  this  cold  behaviour-— 
this  frigid  reception."  Emily  replied  by 
bursting  into  tears,  and  stood  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  intended  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  bosom  which 
enclosed  it.  These  tears  at  once  ba- 
nished Frederick's -pride  :  he  advanced 
towards  her,  and,  gently  encircHng 
her  waist,  again  demanded  an  expla- 
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nation  of  such  strange  and  myste- 
rious conduct. 

*'  Explanation  ?"  repeated  she,  again 
starting  from  him  with  apparent  dread, 
'*  let  your  own  feehngs  give  it,  Sir. — Let 
your  travelling  companion.. ..your  mis- 
tress....your  wife,  give  it.  What  right 
has  the  avowed  lover  of  Caroline  de 
St.  Jule  to  ask  at  my  hands  any  ex- 
planation ?" 

The  name  of  this  unfortunate  wo- 
man recalled  afresh  into  Frederick's 
mind  every  painful  feeling  attached  to 
his  connection  with  her.  His  own 
sliameful  apostacy, — her  disinterested 
sacrifice  of  her  own  life  to  preserve 
his, — and  the  appalling  scene  of  her 
death-bed, — all  flashed  across  his 
memory  and  prevented  for  some  mo- 
ments his  utterance.  This  silence  was 
of  course  construed   by  Emily  into  a 
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tacit  confession  of  her  worst  suspicions 
being  true. 

■''  My  dear  Eniny,"  (at  length  broke 
from  De  Montford  in  a  tremulous 
and  solemn  tone,)  "  let  ns  not  pre- 
sume to  disturb  the  sacred  ashes  of 
the  dead."  Emily  at  this  last  word 
cast  upon  him  a  look  of  mingled 
horror  and  surprise,  and  in  trem- 
bling- silence  awaited  the  particulars 
of  the  event  which  had  hurried  her 
rival  to  the  grave. 

**  She  died,"  (proceeded  De  Mont- 
ford,) '*  the  night  before  I  quitted 
Falmouth.  She  was  your  enemy ; 
but  your  gentle  spirit  will,  I  know, 
lament  her  fate."  Emily's  tears  con- 
fessed that  she  did  so. 

'^^  Ungrateful  indeed  should  I  be," 
(continued  he,)  *'  did  I  not  lament  the 
premature  and  painful  death  of  one 
to  whom  I  am  so   vastly   indebted — 
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who  shed  her  heart's  blood  to  save  mc 
from  destruction — one  whom  I  must 

ever" Emily  shuddered  and  waved 

her  hand,  as  she  tottered  towards  the 
door — ^'  Why  tell  me  this  ?  —  Why 
dwell  on  this  distressing  theme,"  (said 
she,)  **  the  woman  had  doubtless  a 
claim,  upon  your  gratitude — your 
love.— Cherish  both  if  you  please — 
but  do  not  torture  vie  with  the  avowal 
of  it."  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  raised 
her  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven  as  if  to 
ask  how  long  this  agonizing  trial 
would  continue. 

'*  Love  !"  re-echoed  De  Montford, 
*'  my  love  she  never  had.  Never,  by 
Heaven  !"  The  recollection  of  having 
once  before  made  use  of  this  same  oath, 
caused  a  pause  of  some  moments,and 
brought  from  his  bosom  a  deep  sigh 
of  unfeigned  repentance  and  anguish. 
Emily  was  not  d^  all  sorry  to  hear  this 
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declaratioDj  and  became  on  a  sudden 
all  attention  and  anxiety  to  tiie  con- 
firmation which  she  hoped  and  ex- 
pected would  follow  it.  She  had  in- 
deed an  advantage  which  all  young 
ladies  could  not  boast :  she  knew  that 
whatever  her  lover  uttered  would  be 
strictly  and  literally  true.  For,  with 
all  his  faults,  De  Alontford  was  one 
of  those  few  who  might  at  any  time 
have  borne  the  poet  company,  in  ex- 
claiming 

'  The  wealth  of  these  three  kingdoms  I  defy. 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie.* 

Cow, 

'*  It  is  true,"  (continued  our  hero,) 
'^  tha^,  fascinated  by  her  display  of 
personal  charms,  and  worked  up,  by 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  vice  and 
folly,  to  a  total  oblivion  of  every  thing 
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virtuous  or  honourable,  I  was  once 
on  the  eve  of  sealing  my  own  fate, 
and  plunging  into  a  bottomless  abyss 
of  ruin  and  infamy  :  but  my  friend 
Henry's  opportune  arrival  recalled 
me  to  my  senses.  And  certainly 
I  can  truly  say,  that  my  heart  had 
little, — had  no  share  in  that  momen- 
tary in  toxica" ■ 

"  Well,  well,  I  know  all  that;' 
(interrupted  the  young  lady,  whose 
whole  face  had  in  a  moment  under- 
gone a  metamorphose  scarcely  credi- 
ble,) **  all  that,  I  have  long  known 
and  long  buried  in  oblivion  ;** — (that, 
we  know,  was  not  exactly  true,)  *'  but, 
Frederick,  have  you  never  since  that 
time  been  again  intoxicated? — never 
more  seriously  plighted  your  vows  ?•— 
more  solemnly  pledged  yourself?" 

"  Never,"  he  replied,  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  beating  heart,   **  on  the 
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word  of  a  soldier  and  a   man."    This 
declaration  at  once  cut  away  the  load 
of  sorrow  which  had  so  long  depressed 
our   heroine's  mind  and   spirits;  and 
she  now  began  *  to  breathe  and  liv.e  and 
be  herself  again.'     Her  eyes  once  more 
were  lighted  up  with  love  and  anima- 
tion :  a  ray  of  joy  and  happiness  ineffa- 
ble broke  upon  her,  like    '  the  balmy 
effulgence  of  morn'  on  the  path  of  the 
fainting  traveller :  and  the  few  pearly 
tears  which  remained  on  her  cheek, 
where  roseate  joy  was  now  fast  return- 
ing, soon  found  out,  like  those  strag- 
gHng  drops   which  a  passing    cloud 
sometimes  sprinkles  upon  the  autumnal 
rose,  that  they   had  little  business  to 
be  there.     Breathless  with  impatience, 
she  listened    to    the    account   which 
her   lover,  anxious  to  justify  himself, 
proceeded  to  give  her  of  every  thing 
that    had   befallen    him,    during   his 
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captivity,  and  all  the  particulars  of 
his  miraculous  escape.  Wc  pass  by 
the  fits  of  shaking  and  slight  agi- 
tations, which  poor  Emily  expe- 
rienced during  this  interesting  recital; 
and  shall  only  mention  a  trifling  inter- 
ruption which  the  narrator  met  with, 
when  he  came  to  that  part  of  his  story 
where  Caroline  offered  him  his  liberty 
on  certain  conditions ;  which  con- 
ditions, it  may  be  remembered,  he 
without  hesitation  rejected. 

This  interruption  proceeded  from 
the  fair  lady,  who  was  listening  to 
him,  taking  it  into  her  head  to  be  so 
affected  with,  what  she  was  pleased  to 
call,  bis  magnanimity  on  this  occasion^, 
as  to  burst  into  tears  and  throw  her- 
self, overpowered  with  emotions  of 
love  and  tenderness,  into  the  expanded 
arms  of  her  enraptured  lover. 

*♦ My  dear,  dear  Frederick,  how 
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shall  I  ever  repay  such  noble,  such  heroic 
conduct  ?  Can  you  forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing entertained  suspicions  so  unworthy 
of  you,  for  having  so  wronged  your 
noble  nature?" — broke  from  her 
as  soon  as  her  feelings  allowed  her 
utterance. 

'*  Oh  !  do  not  talk  of  forgiveness, 
Emily,"  rephed  De  Montford,  **  or 
what  a  task  do  you  impose  on  me  ? — 
On  me  who  have  infamously  swerved 
from — But  let  us  not,  my  beloved  girl, 
recall,  nor  think  of,  past  misfortunes ; 
let  us  rather  look  forward  with  rapture 
to  the  bright  prospect  which  is  now 
placed  before  us."  And  with  these 
words  he  pressed  yet  closer  to  his 
bosom,  which  throbbed  with  bliss 
unutterable,  the  trembling,  but  un- 
resisting, form  of  his  mistress;  and 
eagerly  watched  for  the  pearly  drops 
which  joy  dispatched  adown  her  glow- 
L  2 
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ing  cheeks,  in  order  to  kiss  them  with 
his  lips  away.  And,  oh  !  what  were 
Emily's  feelings,  .as  she  felt  her  beloved 
De  Montford's  heart  beating  in  rap- 
turous unison  against  her  own,  and, 
without  one  censure  from  propriety, 
felt  herself  encircled  in  the  embrace 
of  him  who  had  so  long  been  the  idol 
of  her  fondest  hopes,  and  the  sole  object 
of  her  every  prayer  and  wish.  How 
amply  was  she  in  this  blissful  moment 
rewarded  for  all  her  past  anxiety  and 
sufiering  I  **  How  inipious,"  thought 
she,  *^  were  the  murmurs  I  presumed 
to  send  forth  against  that  gracious 
Providence  which  had  in  store  for  me, 
throughout,  this  vast,  thi^  incon- 
ceivable happiness  ! — But,  Frederick," 
continued  she,  casting  an  arch  and 
tender  glance  upon  her  lover,  **  you 
da  not  probably  know  what  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  your  fortunes  of 
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late.  Will  you,  whose  wealth  might 
now  command  any  match  and  any 
woman,  he  content  still  to  espouse 
your  Emily  ?"  And  she  then  ex- 
plained to  him  the  particulars  of  the 
event  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  grandfather's  wealth. 

The  consequence  of  this  explana- 
tion and  this  speech,  of  course  was, 
(as  Emily  well  knew  it  would  be- 
how  artful  are  you  ladies  ! )  a  second 
embrace,  closer  if  possible  than  the 
one  which  preceded  it,  and  a  still 
warmer  avowal  of  inviolable  regard 
and  attachment. 

And  now,  as  the  lovers  must  have 
much  to  talk  over,  with  your  leave^ 
reader,  we  will  leave  them  awhile  to 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


fTE  are  now  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  labours,  the  goal  of  the 
course  we  have  undertaken  to  canter 
our  Pe^^^w^  around  :  and  nothing  now 
remains,  to  continue  the  latter  meta- 
phor, but  that  we  satisfy  the  clerk  of 
the  course,  {to  wit,  the  bookseller,) 
of  our  qualifications  to  the  plate  which 
we  claim,  and  adjust  every  thing  with 
regard  to  weights  and  scales,  &c.  in 
order  to  make  that  claim  legal  and 
indisputable. 

The  last  chapter  of  a   novel  ought, 
I  apprehend,  to  act  the  part  of  sup* 
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per  at  a  masquerade  : — that  is,  bring 
to  light  all  the  hitherto  concealed 
characters,  unravel  all  mysteries, 
justify  all  jokes  and  witty  sayings 
which  may  have  been  used,  and  finally 
send  every  body  to  tlieir  homes  in 
high  good  humour  and  spirits,  satis- 
fied with  themselves  and  with  their 
amusement.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  our  supper  will  prove  at  best  but 
a  homely  one^  and  deserving  of  no 
epithet  but,  that  attached  to  the  worst 
of  all  human  miseries,  a  standing  sup- 
per, alias  *  a  scramble  :*  whence,  in  lieu 
of  retiring  contented  or  happy,  the 
half-starved  and  disappointed  guest 
returns  home  to  regale  himself  on  a 
dry  crust  and  some  cold  wine  and 
water,  amid  the  cheerless  gloom  of 
his  bed-chamber.  Such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  spread  it  out  before  you : 
Mr.  Gunter,  we  know,  cannot  be 
L  4 
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every  where  at  once — neither  can 
every  novel  be  a  *  Coelebs'  or  a  '  Self- 
Controul.'  This  apology  being  dis- 
posed of,  we  proceed  to  unmask. 

We  feel  indeed   very  loath  to  dis- 
turb our  hero  and  heroine :  and  if  we 
were  to  choose  the  happiest  moment 
of  their    lives    to     leave     them,     we 
question  if  we  should  not  do  so  here. 
They  are,   as  we  have   seen,   in   each 
other's  arms ;  and  if  two  young  lovers 
placed  unexpectedly  in  that  situation, 
after  a  long  absence,  and  before  mar- 
riage, when  all  the  sweets  of  life  pre$s 
forw^ard    into    sight,    and   it's   bitters 
good-humouredly  remain   behind   the 
curtain,   are   not  perfectly  happy  ; — 
where  is  felicity  on  earth  to  be  sought 
for?     But,    as    there   are   some  who 
think  no  joys   complete  without  the 
assistance  of  an  altar  and  a  clergyman, 
we  suppose   we    must    not  take  our 
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leave  of  the  happy  couple,  until  we 
have  drawn  the  curtains  around  the 
bridal  couch,  and  tucked  them  up 
with  all  due  form  and  proper  gratu- 
lation,  to  sip  that 

*  Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets ; 

— Where  Lot*  his  golden  shaft  employs, — here 

lights 

His  constant  lamp  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 

Rfeigns  here  and  reyeli .' 

Mil. 

Inded  some  very  good  novels,  (to 
instance  those  of  Fielding,  Smollet, 
and  others, )  go  farther  than  this,  and 
do  not  even  take  leave  of  the  young 
folks  when  they  liave  put  out  the 
candle  and  said  *  good  night'.  But 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  my  constant  model 
throughout,  does  not  even  give  her 
reader  a  peep  at  Ccelebs  and  Lucilla  in 
their  hymeneal  vestments,  (which,  by 
L  5 
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the  bye,  I  thought  rather  hard — for  I 
wanted  to  see  how  this  charming  pair 
looked  in  their  night-caps,  which 
Lucilla  would,  without  doubt,  have 
washed,  ironed,  and  plaited  her  self y 
for  such  an  occasion  as  that,)  and 
therefore  I  may  well  be  justified,  I 
think,  in  bidding  adieu  to  Frederick 
and  Emily,  when  the  church  shall 
have  united  their  destinies. 

We  have  already  said  that  Miss 
Charlotte  Delaval  was  the  only  per- 
i^on,  excepting  her  sister,  in  the  house 
at  the  time  of  De  Montford*s  arrival. 
"She  had  retired  to  her  room  and  was 
busily  employed  in  ascertaining  whe- 
ther she  could  not  digest  Polybius's 
plan  for  making  military  signals  into 
a  scheme  adapted  to  modern  use,  and 
get  her  brother  to  make  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  Senate;—- when  her  maid 
came  up   stairs    to    inform    her    that 
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there  was  a  strange  and  ill- dressed 
man  had  walked  into  the  house  with 
little  ceremony,  and  was  now  in  the 
back  drawing-room  closetted  with 
Miss  Emily. 

This  intelligence  certainly  appeared 
extraordinary  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  she  forthwith  descended  to  see 
who  the  intruder  could  be«  Her  sur- 
prise was  not  all  diminished  by  dis- 
covering the  stranger  and  her  sister 
sitting  together  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  amity,  and  like  another  Paris 
and  Helen,  exchanging  glances  of  a 
very  particular  description.  Frede- 
rick's appearance  and  dress  were  so 
altered  that  at  first  Charlotte  did  not 
recognize  him :  and,  when  at  length 
she  did,  she  commenced  a  Ciceronian 
harangue  against  his  shameless  perfidy 
and  ill-conduct,  and  her  sister's  want 
of  proper  spirit,  at  receiving  back  into 
L  6 
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favour  such  a  faithless  swain.  But, 
when  undeceived  on  this  point,  she 
became  most  warm  in  her  congratula- 
tions ; — listened  with  rapture  to  the 
account  of  his  adventures,  which  she 
compared  to  those  of  Rome's  founder; 
— and  then  begged  his  attention,  as  a 
military  man,  to  the  scheme  she  had 
been  arranging  upstairs,  relative  to 
signals  for  the  army.  But  we  arc 
afraid  her  plan  did  not  meet  with  all 
the  attention  it  might  merit. 

Now  that  we  are  talking  of  this 
learned  young  lad}^,  we  may  as  well 
just  mention  the  state  of  her  heart 
and  affections  and  her  future  pros- 
pects. These  latter  were  assuredly 
far  from  gloomy;  for,  although  w« 
fear  she  will  not  be  married  before  we 
conclude,  she  was  in  as  fair  a  way  to  be 
so,  as  any  young  damsel  need  to  require, 
— ^and  that^  moreover,  with   the  man 
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of  her  heart ;  she  therefore  can  hare 
no  reason  to  complain.     Mr.  Monto- 
lieu's  motive  in  paying  her  such  marked 
attentions  was  revealed  to  her,   some- 
what singularly,  by — himself:  for  this 
gentleman,  taking  it  into  his  head   to 
fight  a  duel    about  a  play -debt,  and 
being    desperately    wounded,     found 
out,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  neither 
poring  over  the  hoards  of  adulterous 
billets- dou.v  which  he   had    by    him, 
nor  yet  his  Greek   and    Latin    folios, 
could  give  him   any  thing  like  com- 
fort in  the   hour  of  expected  dissolu- 
tion.    He    therefore    set    about    ac- 
knowledging  his  transgressions,  and, 
(with  a    meanness  which    gave  great 
offence  to   all   his   former   friends  at 
Harbledown  Cottage,   and  was   made 
the    subject   of  an   e.vcellent  sermon 
preached   by    the  Rev.  Mr.   Smug  to 
the Reviewers,)    began  to  make 
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all  the  reparation  for  them  in  his 
power.  He  confessed  to  Miss  Dela- 
val  his  intentions  in  a  long  and  pathe- 
tic letter;  and  cautioned  her  against 
being  henceforth  deluded  by  the 
specious  appearance  of  great  talents 
and  wit;  which,  he  assured  her, 
might  exist  in  a  mind  destitute  of 
principle,  integrity,  or  virtue.  As 
Charlotte  put  this  letter  into  her 
pocket  a  certain  little  bird  asked  her 
in  a  whisper — **  Whether  it  now  seem- 
ed that  her  brother  Henry  had  been 
old  maidish  in  his  ideas,  or  was  too 
good  for  a  young  man,  when  he 
cautioned  her  against  such  an  ac- 
quaintance on  a  former  occasion." 
Her  answer  may  be  guessed. 

This  young  lady*s  heart  was  there- 
fore no  long  time  ere  it  rekindled  the 
passion  with  which  Arbuthnot  had 
inspired  it;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 


relapses,  the  disorder  returned  with 
increased  violence.  Arbuthnot,  who, 
since  his  sister's  union,  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Delaval  mansion,  soon 
observed  and  returned  this  passion : 
and  after  many  doubts,  explanations, 
&c.  which  attend  more  or  less  every 
state  of  courtship,  (but  with  whichj 
as  we  are  not  writing  their  adven- 
tures, we  have  no  business,)  he  pro^- 
posed  to  Sir  Ralph  to  cement  the 
union  between  the  two  families  still 
closer,  by  a  marriage  with  his  eldest 
daughter.  To  this  proposal  no  ob- 
jection was  rriade  either  by  the  baro- 
net or  his  son :  both  of  whom  coin- 
cided in-  opinion,  that,  if  Arbuthnot 
had  totally  overcome  the  passion  for 
play,  which  once  so  fatally  haunted 
and  distracted  his  mind,  no  possible 
objection  could  be  urged  to  the 
m  a t ch  :  — ^  C  b arl  p  1 1  e's    for t  u  ne     bei ng 
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imply  sufficient  to  procure  both  th« 
parties  every  coiiifort  necessary  to 
domestic  felicity  ;  independent  of 
Arbuthnot's  profession,  in  which  he 
was  already  paving  the  way  to  emi- 
nence and  distinction.  But  in  order 
to  put  this  if  (on  which  so  much 
depended,)  out  of  the  question,  both 
agreed  that  time  would  be  the  only 
safe  and  infallible  criterion  of  his 
having  completely  abandoned  his 
former  pursuits  and  inclinations. 
The  time  fixed  is  now  nearly  elapsed  ; 
and  I  have  not  he,ard  that  Arbuthnot 
has  once  manifested  any  thing 
hke  a  propensity  to  former  habits. 
So  much  so,  that  I  asked  him  the 
other  day,  if  he  knew  what  horse  had 
won  the  Derby,  and  was  obliged  to 
repeat  my  question  before  I  could  get 
an  answer  in  the  negative. 
,    The  name  of  the  Derby   brings  to 
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our  recollection,  that  of  a  noble  Lord, 
whom  we  left  with  a  stud  of  poisoned 
horses,  in  the  very  height  of  anguish 
and  despair.     But,  alas  !   '  misfortunes 
seldom  come  alone,'  sais  the  proverb  ; 
and  his  Lordship   was  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the   truth   of  this  remark. 
For,   shortly   after  the   above  misfor- 
tune had  befallen  this  ornament  to  the 
•porting  world,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  younger  brother  of  an  Irish 
Marquis,    a    captain    in     the     navy, 
whose  unfortunate   stars   led  him   to 
believe  that  he  was  unrivalled  in  skill 
at  the  game  of  piquet,  and  even  more 
than  unrivalled  in  good  fortune  at  that 
of  hazard.      Such    an  acquaintance, 
with   such  opinions,     was   not  to   be 
neglected  by  Lord  Lowthorpe ;  whose 
fertile  brain   considered   that  the  very 
best    place    to   pluck  such  a  pigeon 
would    be   in  his   own  cabin ;   where 


there  would  be  no  spectators  to  detect 
fraud,  nor  intruders  to  interrupt  the 
amusement.  And  he  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  seaman's  invitation  to 
accompany  him  in  a  short  cruise. 
iEolus,  however,  I  suppose,  tliought 
that  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  doing 
Great  Britain  a  service,  was  not  to  be 
overlooked  ;  and  accordingly  he  rais- 
ed such  a  hurricane,  that  the  peer, 
together  with  his  intended  prey,  and 
the  vessel  he  commanded,  were  wreck- 
ed upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  the 
two  titled  gamesters  conveyed  to 
Verdun.  Here  Lord  Lowthorpe  soon 
became  celebrated  :  he  found  amongst 
the  unhappy  idlers  confined  at  this 
spot,  numbers  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  talents  of  speculation  ;  and  he  soon 
appropriated  to  himself  a  great  part 
of  the  fortunes  of  those  incarcerated 
with    him.      But    Avarice    has     ao 


bounds:  a  Roman  told  us  so  seven- 
teen hundred  years  ago ;  nor  has  any 
one  since  ventured  to  contradict  him  : 
and  it  vet  stands  recorded  as  an 
axiom,  attested  by  daily  experience, 
that 

*  He  who  coTets  wealth  disdains  to  wait — 
Law  threatens,  conscience  calls  ;  but  both  he 

spurns, 
And  this  he  silences,  and  that  o'erturns ; 
Fear,  shame — he  bears  down  all,  while  with 

loose  rein, 
He  pours  along  the  alluring  paths  of  gain.* 

Jut. 

And  thus  with  Lord  Lowthorpe :  he 
had  wealth  far  beyond  what  was 
requisite  to  procure  him  indulgence  in 
every  vice  and  luxury  ;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied.  *  The  eternal  dropsy  of 
the  soul,*  still  thirsted;  and,  to  pro- 
cure for  it  supplies,  he  committed  a 
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fraud  of  the  grossest  nature;  trust- 
ing that  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
amid  the  multitude  of  English  con- 
fined with  him,  he  might  escape  un- 
noticed and  undetected.  He  had 
received,  in  hquidation  of  a  play  debt, 
a  check  on  Perigord  the  banker  of 
Paris  for  100  Hvres,  and  by  adding 
to  it  another  0,  he  obtained  1000 
hvres  in  payment.  Of  this  he  was 
on  the  clearest  evidence  convicted. 

When  his  Lordship  was  in  the 
British  senate,  the  only  subject  on 
which  he  ever  delivered  himself  was 
upon  the  glaring  defects  in  our  system 
of  jurisprudence  :  on  which  occasion^ 
he  descanted;  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
patriot,  on  the  shameful  delays,  as  he 
expressed  it,  the  evident  corruption 
and  barbarous  punishments,  attached 
to  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of 
justice.     Now  then,  his  Lordship  bail 
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a  most  pleasing  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting with  these  defects  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Gallic  code;  and  expe- 
riencing in  his  own  person  the  promp- 
titude with  which  justice  is  there 
administered.  Napoleon  the  Great 
was  about  to  mount  his  horse  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  English  pri- 
soner was  in  waiting,  to  receive  the 
sentence  which  his  Majesty  might 
graciously  condescend  to  pass  upon 
him.  The  august  Emperor,  with  one 
foot  in  the  9tirri;|),  proceeded  to  pro- 
pounce  the  will  of  fate. — '^  Let  the 
culprit,"  (said  he)  *'  have  his  head 
shaved,  and  Coquin  be  imprinted  with 
a  red  hot  iron  on  the  forepart  of  it, 
and  Voleur  on  the  hinder;  and,  in 
that  condition,  let  him  go  for  life  to 
the  G allies."  Here  were  heard  no 
prolix  counsel  in  mitigation,  no  tedious 
arguments  i»  aFFest  of  judgment ;   all 
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was  proiiiptitude  and  decision.  In  a 
few  moments  the  barbers  and  the 
blacksmiths  set  to  work; — the  fur- 
nace sent  forth  the  honourable  badges; 
— and  the  iron  hissed  upon  the  wretch- 
ed delinquent's  pate. 

For  the  comfort  of  the  sporting 
world,  however,  we  must  add,  that 
the  noble  Lord's  family  intend,  in 
case  of  a  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, employing  to  the  utmost  their 
weighty  interest  and  egregious  wealth 
to  procure  the  release  of  their  unfor- 
tunate relative.  And  thus,  New- 
market may  yet  hope  to  behold  again 
it*s  pride  and  ornament: — provided 
alzvays,  that  it's  frequenters  are  not 
all  hanged,  and  the  horses  all  poison- 
ed, prior  to  that  event  taking  place, — 
on  which  subject,  by  the  bye,  there 
was  much  betting  took  place  at  the 
New  Drop  last  fVednesday, 
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And  now  then,  for  the  last  time, 
we  rejoin  our  hero  and  heroine.  We 
find  them  walking  hand  in  hand  up 
the  middle  aisle  of  St.  George's 
Church, — (what  can  they  be  doing 
there  ? — and  on  a  week-day,)  with 
countenances  beaming  forth  joy  and 
rapture  indescribable ; 

'  He  ID  delight, 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms^ 
Smil'd  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers. 

Mix.. 


Nor  is  our  Emily  less  entitled  to  a 
poetical  compliment.  The  following 
description  does  her  but  justice ; 


— *  Soft  the  bloom  that  o*er  her  cheeks 
lu  timid,  trauiient  bU«bei  breaks  | 
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And  welt  becomes  that  roseate  ha«, 
Her  melting  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 
Attendant  virtues  round  her  move, 
Each  thought,  each  act  inspire,  approve; 
Fair  modesty  with  downcast  eye. 
And  trembling  sensibility  ; 
And  artlessness  with  blushing  air, 
Unconscious  that  herself  is  fair ; 
Warm  charity  withlib'ral  mind, 
That  pours  it's  blessings  unconfin'd  ; 
Aifection,  which  her  heart  bestows, 
On  him  whom  once  her  bosom  chose  ; 
F«els  but  the  joys  his  eyes  express, 
And  lives  but  in  his  happiness/ 


The  last  four  lines  of  this  beautiful 
description  have  been  once  before 
applied  by  us  to  Emily;  although 
under  verv  different  circumstances : 
assuredly  no  where  could  we  go  for 
so  just  and  striking  a  portrait  of  our 
heroine,  such  as  she  this  day  shone 
forth,  whea,  with  *  meek  surrender,' and 
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'  nothing  loath/  she  gave  her  hand 
and  her  heart  to  the  enraptured  De 
Montford.  ,  This  gentleman  was  so 
overcome  with  the  excess  of  happiness 
that  now  flowed  in  upon  him,  that  he 
could  scarcely  believe  it  real;  and 
made  several  rather  ludicrous  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  that  important 
fact  and  express  his  joy :  such  as 
repeatedly  rubbing  his  eyes, — saying 
'  yes,'  whilst  the  service  was  perform- 
ing, all  in  the  wrong  place,  and  long 
before  any  question  was  put  to  him, — ■ 
and  repeating  the  words  *  love,  che- 
rish,' &c.  with  such  a  tone,  emphasis, 
and  action,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  officiating  clergyman  to  keep 
his  risible  organs  in  any  sort  of  order. 

But,  indeed,  the  minister  had  alto- 
gether a  difficult  task  in  this  last  re- 
spect :  for  Monsieur  de  La  Plac^  put 
his  solemnity  on  the  occasion   to  a 

VOL,  III.  M 
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very  severe  trial.  This  old  gentleman 
was  up  stairs,  confined  by  a  thousand 
different  aches  and  pains  to  his  bed, 
when  the  news  of  Monsieur  Frede* 
rick's  return  was  brought  to  him. 
Had  he  been  just  turned  of  fifteen, 
instead  of  seventy-five,  he  could  not 
have  displayed  more  agility  than  he 
did  at  this  joyous  intelligence,  or  have 
gotten  more  speedily  rid  of  his  aches 
and  pains :  and  a  moment  saw  him 
wrap'd  in  the  military  cloak,  which 
Count  De  Montford  had  given  him 
thirty  years  ago,  and  tottering  down 
stairs  as  fast  as  seventy-and-five  years 
and  a  pair  of  crutches  would  admit 
of  his  travelling.  Indeed  we  conjec- 
ture, that  this  speed  did  not  quite 
satisfy  La  Place's  impatience :  for, 
either  through  hurry  or  mistake,  one 
of  these  same  crutches  took  the  liberty 
of  descending  two  steps  at  once,  and 
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not  having  apprized  of  it's  intention 
the  person  it  supported,  of  course, 
said  person  tumbled  upon  his  nose. 
And  sadly  was  La  Place's  beauty 
spoiled  by  this  event  1 

This  faithful  old  domestic  had  ex- 
pressed the  most  anxious  wish  to  be 
present  at  the  altar,  when  it  should 
unite  the  son  of  his  late,  and  the 
daughter  of  his  present,  master : 
an  event  which  he  declared  he  must 
see  take  place  himself,  in  order  to  his 
quitting  the  world  in  perfect  peace 
and  happiness.  He  had  long  been 
privileged  to  ask  or  do  any  thing  that 
he  pleased :  and,  the  young  couple 
rather  seconding  his  petition,  this 
whim  was  complied  with,  and  he  form- 
ed one  of  the  party  at  church.  His 
face,  however,  was  so  very  laughable, 
and  displayed  so  many  contrasted 
grimaces,  as  pleasure  or  pain  called 
M  2 
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them  forth, — (pleasure  from  the  sight 
of  the  young  couple's  transports — and 
pain  from  the  smarting  of  the  vinegar 
bandages,  which  his  tumble  down 
stairs  had  rendered  necessar}^  to  com- 
plete his  return  to  health  and  beauty,) 
that  the  minister,  a  young  man,  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  proceed  if 
that  old  gentleman  remained  in  sight. 
And  accordingly,  though  with  much 
reluctance  and  many  miurmurs.  La  Place 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  a  distant  pew. 
However,  he  was  afterwards  more  than 
consoled  for  this  very  great  indignity 
by  the  new-married  couple  coming  up 
to  him  and  expressing,  not  only  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  his  unavoidable  ba- 
nishment from  the  altar,  but  the 
most  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  sense  of 
all  his  merits. — "  My  father's  faithful 
servant,'*  (said  Frederick,  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,)  **  must  and  will 
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always  be  my  friend.''  La  Place  made 
no  answer,  but  burst  into  tears.  ^^ udh  ! 
qiLtl  bonheur  /"  he  exclaimed,  when 
he  reached  the  house-keeper's  room 
after  the  ceremony  was  concluded ; 
and  began  to  give  it's  tenants  an 
account  of  how   handsome  Monsieur 

Frederick  looked. 

This  remark  somewhat  nettled  our 
heroine's  female  attendant  who  heard 
it — *'  Well,  for  certain  sure,  Mr.  La 
Place,"  (retorted  Abigail,)  "  I  think, 
now  you  were  mentioning  of  it,  you 
might  as  well  have  said  somewhat 
about  my  young  lady's,  (Miss  Emily — 
that  was,)  beauty:  for  I'm  positive  sar- 
tain  no  young  lady,  come  from  where 
slie  would,  could  be  more  handsomer 
than  she  was ;  after  I  had  put  her  on 
them  there  diamonds,  as  belonged  to 
Mr.  Frederick's  mother,  and  which, 
you  know  she  said  she  would  be  mar- 
M    3 
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Tied  in.  And,  what's  more,  as  she 
passed  the  one-armed  general,  I  heard 
him  say  to  himself,  as  how,  he  thought 
her  the  most  hangelic  creatur-like  he 
ever  set  eyes  on  !" 

And  who  is  the  one-armed  general? 
may  be  asked.  No  other  than  Gene- 
ral Robertson ;  the  early  friend  and 
patron  of  Frederick,  who  had  lately 
returned  to  England,  to  add  by  his 
appearance,  if  addition  was  possible, 
to  the  latter's  felicity.  In  truth, 
felicity  now  came  down  in  such  pelt- 
ing showers  upon  all  the  parties  to 
this  story,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  dissect  or  analyze  it. 
Suffice  it  shortly  to  say,  that  every 
body  was  happy. 

Henry  Delaval  and  his  wife  of 
course  were  happy  :  how  could  vir- 
tue and  excellence  such  as  theirs  be 
otherwise  ?     Neither  would"    the  old 
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Baronet  have  found  it  easy  to  be 
unhappy,  had  he  wished  it,  on  this 
occasion ;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
to  be  the  constant  object  of  all  his 
children  to  watcli  for  and  search  out 
his  every  wish  and  feeling,  in  order 
to  anticipate  and  fulfil  them  before 
they  could  gain  utterance.  So  happy 
was  he,  indeed,  that  he  became  quite 
an  annoyance  to  his  acquaintance : 
one  of  them,  an  old  officer  who  had 
served  with  him  in  America,  observed 
to  me,  the  other  day,  that  Sir  Ralph 
did  nothing  but  walk  about  in  search 
of  friends  to  tell  them  all  his  joys ;  and 
accosted  every  one  he  met  with  **Iam 
io  happy — my  dear  fellow,  you  can- 
not guess,  there's  Henry  is  married — 
Emily  is  married — and  Charlotte's 
going  to  be  married — and  we  are  all 
happiness,  in  short,  from  one  end  of  the 
family  to  the  other," 
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We  had    very   nearly  forgotten   to 
mention  our  friend  Major  Nathaniel 
Stock.      Not     that     he    formed    by 
any    means     an     exception     to     the 
universal    happiness    which    we   have 
just   been  describing.     On    the  con- 
trary,   I  much  doubt,    if  any   one  of 
the  groupe  experienced   greater   rap- 
tures than  did   this   blunt  and  honest 
veteran.     He  had  been  released   from 
the   thraldom   in   which  we  left  him, 
and   absolved  from  the  penalties   at- 
tached   to  his    contumacious    assault 
on  the  learned  Sergeant,  by  the  King's 
pardon;    granted   on   account  of  the 
evident  mistake  under   which  it  was 
committed,    and    the    Major's    many 
and  great   merits.      We    will  not   at- 
tempt to  pourtray  his  joy,  his  ecstasy, 
nor  his  manner  of  expressing  that  joy 
and  that  ecstasy,  at  finding  himself  once 
more  in  the   orcsence  of  his   beloved 
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commander  and  benefactor.  And 
we  do  not  know  how  we  can  better 
conclude,  than  with  the  soliloquy 
which  the  recital  of  De  Montford's 
adventures  and  sufferings  drew  from 
him  :  the  language  of  which  may  not 
be  exactly  consonant  with  the  rules 
of  Louth  or  Murray y  but  whose 
sentiments  undoubtedly  accord  with 
those  of  experience  and  common  sense. 
*'  Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  your 
honour,"  (said  the  Major,)  *' this  here 
life  seems  to  be,  for  all  the  world, 
just  like  a  battle,  as  a  body  might 
say.  If  so  be  a  fellow  thinks  to 
flinch  or  skulk  from  his  colours — why 
damn  it,  (God  forgive  me  for  swear- 
ing,) he's  sure  some  way  or  t'other, 
to  get  hit  and  knock'd  off  the  hooks^ — 
and  there's  an  end  of  him.  But,  if  so 
be  he  does  his  duty  like  a  man 
through  thick  and  thin — why  then,  as 
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1  was  a  saying,  he's  certain  sure  to 
get  his  rewards  somehow. — If  so  be  he 
dies— why  every  body  is  sorry  for  him 
and  speaks  well  of  him  ; — and  if  so  be 
he  lives,  w^hich^  it's  ten  to  one  but  he 
does,  he  returns  like  your  honour,  as 
a  body  may  say,  to  be  a  credit  to  his 
friends,  his  country,  and  himself/* 
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